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@ NOW-—as the time draws near when your students again 
prepare for school—now is your best chance to prepare th: 


OW wf school for them. 
There is no better place to start modernizing than in your 


school washrooms—and no better choice than Crane for a’! 


Me 
pes ° " - your plumbing needs. In schools, as elsewhere, Crane is the 
: wil. best-known name in plumbing. 
4 . And for good reason! Crane school fixtures are toxugh—buil: 
for years of hard usage. They’re safe—providing extra healt 


. safeguards for the students in your care. 
choose new plumbing They're correct, too—of the right size and type to match the 
students’ years. And, finally, Crane school fixtures are econom- 


now from the ical—easy to clean, easy to maintain. 


Ask your Crane branch, wholesaler, or plumbing contracto 


C ~ A N i? for full information on the Crane school line, whether you 


plan additions to your present facilities or a complete nev 








plumbing installation. 
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CHARLES R. NELSON'S teaching ca- 
reer includes experience ranging from 
that of an elementary teacher at Seattle 
to that of assistant professor of educa- 
tion at Eastern Washington College of 
Education, from which institution he 
received his B.A. degree in 1935. He 
has been a junior high teacher at the 
Noah Webster Junior High School, 
Hartford, Conn., a teacher at Trinity High School, New 
York City, while he was earning his M.A. degree at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, and supervising principal of the 
Lawton Elementary School, Seattle. Today he is elementary 
coordinator for the schools of San Diego County, California. 
He has conducted school orchestras, directed intramural 
athletics, sponsored a school newspaper, served as chairman 
of the radio committee of the Seattle public schools, as a 
member of the Seattle committee on exceptional children, 
as a supervisor of Y.M.C.A. counselors, as a camp counselor, 
On various superintendents’ committees in Seattle, and on 
college faculty committees concerned with teacher educa- 


C. R. Nelson 





tion and recruitment. 


KERMIT A. JOHNSON is superin- 
tendent of schoois in Tuscaloosa 
County, Alabama. He was born in 
Marshall County, was educated at Cull- 
man, Ala., and received his B.S. in edu- 
cation and his M.A. in school admin- 
istration from the state university. 
Furthermore, all of his professional ex- 
perience has been gained in that state 
—as a teacher in Cullman County schools, as principal of 
the junior high school at Garden City, and principal of the 
Kate Duncan (D.A.R.) School at Grant. 





Kermit A. Johnson 


IN WORLD WAR II, Merle R. Sump- 
tion served as a lieutenant commander 
in the U.S. Navy. Before he assumed 
his present position as head of the 
division of school organization and ad- 
ministration with the Bureau of Re- 
search and Service at the University 
of Illinois, he was director of personnel 
with the public schools of St. Louis. 
He holds the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Ohio State 
University and is the author of “Three Hundred Gifted 
Children” and co-author with Harlan Beem of “A Guide to 
School Reorganization in Illinois.” 





M. R. Sumption 


EARL E. KLEINSCHMIDT, M.D., who writes on the ad- 
ministrator and the school health program on page 47, is 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


associate professor of bacteriology and public health, Col- 
lege of Medicine, University of Illinois. Besides his M.D. 
degree, he holds the B.S., M.S., and Dr. P.H. degrees, all 
from the University of Michigan. During the war he was 
for one year associate national director of the American Red 
Cross in Washington, D.C., after which he served as a 
major in the medical corps. He was commissioner of health 
at Toledo, Ohio, for a year, and before that was on the facul- 
ties of the School of Medicine, University of Michigan, and 


Loyola Medical School, Chicago. 


AS AN instructor in education and 
psychology at State Teachers College, 
Cortland, N.Y., Robert Bayless Norris 
is putting into practice his belief that 
better teachers are needed if our edu- 
cational program is to succeed. Mr. 
Norris spent twenty-six months in 
England as an 8th Air Force meteorol- 
ogist. On his return to the US., he 
was supervising principal of the Le Raysville-Pike Voca- 
tional School, Le Raysville, Pa., for one year. Before the 
war he was a high school teacher. He holds the B.S. in edu- 
cation from State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa., and the 
M.Ed. from Harvard. His chief hobby at present is a small 
curly-haired son. After that come photography, writing, 
tennis and golf. 


Robert B. Norris 


THE article entitled “Boiler Room 
Safety” by Julius Barbour on page 60 
is the fifth in a series having to do 
with plant operation and maintenance 
written by this author especially for ' 
The NATION’sS SCHOOLS. During the 

period that he has been writing these A 
articles, Mr. Barbour’s status at Michi- 
gan State College has changed from 
that of consultant on building maintenance to assistant pro- 
fessor of this subject. 






Julius fachawe 


N. L. GEORGE is assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of business for the 
Oklahoma City public schools. A 
native of Oklahoma, he obtained his 
bachelor and master of science degrees 
in education at the University of Okla- 
homa. Beginning as a teacher in a rural 
elementary school, he later served as 
administrative assistant at the Univer- 
sity High School, Norman, Okla.; as superintendent at 
Geary for ten years, and then at Duncan for six years. Play- 
ing golf, taking motion pictures, and joke books are among 
his favorite diversions. 





N. L. George 
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Audio-visual sensation of the year... 


the Revere We Praia 


°° THEATRE-TONE”* SOUND PROJECTOR 


FLAWLESS VOLUME 
AND BRILLIANCE 


Perfect sound control in class room, 
conference room, auditorium or exhibif 
hall... Spacious speaker chamber acts 
as sounding board, assuring rich, res- 
enant tone... 750-wati brilliancy. 
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EASY TO OPERATE ON 
AC OR DC CURRENT! 


Simply lift speaker case off projector and 
place near screen... Threading is quickly 
done at only four handy points. Re-wind- 
ing is aytomatic attouch of lever...Quick 
adjustment from 400 to 1600 foot reels. 


WG 7 £0 


School, church and industry all acclaim the 
remarkable new Revere Sound Proje ctor as 
the projector they have been waiting for! 
Not even the highest priced projectors + mes 
all the features the Revere offers at the 
amazingly low price of $287.50. 

Here is a light-weight single unit as easy to 
carry as a suitcase... Here is a 16mm sound 
and silent projector that operates anywhere 
—on AC or DC current... Here is a projec- 
tor so easy to set up and operate that even 
a youngster can “run” it! 


Many Outstanding Features 


Other features of the Revere “16” include: 
Sound and silent projection... Simple 4- 
point threading... Automatic, power-driven 
rewind...750-watt brilliancy... Perfect sound 
control for any size room...¥Vinger tip, 
illuminated control panel... Microphone 
and phonograph pick-up... Fast 2-inch F 1.6 
coated lens... 1600-foot reel capacity. 
Compare the new Revere Sound Projector 
— feature for feature—with any other 16mm 
sound projector—at any price. You'll agree 
that it’s the outstanding projector on the 
market! See your dealer or write for details. 
Revere Camera Company, Chicago 16, Ill. 





A SINGLE 
LIGHT-WEIGHT UNIT! 


“Theatre-Tone".speaker “doubles” as 





carrying case for projector and acces- 
sories. Makes a single compact unit 
weighing only 33 pounds. Easy to carry ~ 
++. @asy to set up. 








Rovdg Kyctter 


How Teachers Look to Pupils... Good Will Packages Go to Families 
Abroad . . . Kite Flying a New Study . . . Mothers Leart: a Lesson 





IF YOU were a 
teacher, would you 
want to take a 


chance on letting 
your pupils draw or 
paint your portrait? 
Teachers of grades one through eight 
at the John B. Murphy School in 
Chicago took this chance recently. 
When the portraits were completed 
and hung—500 of them—the various 
with 








models surveyed the _ results 
smothered laughter. 

“The children didn’t draw mischie- 
vously,” said Mrs. Rose Marie Somma, 
district art supervisor who planned the 
project. “They attempted serious por- 
traits and worked creatively on them.” 

Hair styles and characteristic jewelry 
worn by the teachers were invariably 
seized upon and reproduced by the 
youngsters. Double chins and crepy 
necks did not escape their appraising 
eyes. 

One little fellow, who said he con- 
sidered his teacher as “real pretty,” 
could see nothing funny in the un- 
glamorous portrait he created of her. 
"I like art,’ he said. “Most every 
Sunday I go to the natural history 
~museum and draw an elephant or a 
rhino.” 

When a first grade teacher suggested 
to her pupils that they draw on their 
paper “the broad way” so that it 
would best fit the shape of their desks, 
she found that she emerged in crayon 
with an extremely flat top and a broad 
countenance. 

Parents came by the dozens to see 
the portraits. 





IN FLOSSMOOR, ILL., a village of 
1600, school children, teachers and 
parents are cooperating in sending life- 


6 


sustaining packages to distressed fami- 
lies in war devastated countries around 
the world. The distinctive feature of 
the Flossmoor plan is that the gifts 
go to specific persons or families, 
whose names are obtained from indi- 
viduals and agencies in this country 
having overseas contacts. The name of 
one recipient in Athens, Greece, for 
example, came from a school principal 
in that city whose uncle has a store 
in Flossmoor. 

“Just see—a package from America, 
from people we've never heard of— 
Ambassadors of Friendship, Floss- 
moor, Illinois!” the recipients exclaim 
upon reading the labels on the pack- 
ages. 

Each classroom in the Flossmoor 
school “adopts” special children as its 
own. About every six weeks the pu- 
pils collect used clothing, condensed 
foods, toilet articles, sewing supplies 
and toys for sending abroad. A com- 
mittee of mothers comes to the school 
to help with the sorting and packing. 
Fathers assist with getting the pack- 
ages ready and mailing them. 

in about eight weeks a letter arrives 
from abroad thanking the senders, and 
more packages are sent until a family 
seems to be “over the hump.” Then 
a new family is adopted. Letters con- 
tinue to be exchanged, however, be- 
tween the two countries. 

In the two years the plan has been 
operating, the Ambassadors of Friend- 
ship have sent packages to nineteen 
different countries and to more than 
200 children. Postage for mailing has 
been raised in various ways—by indi- 
vidual donations, by a benefit book 
review, the retailing of household 
items, and a benefit performance by a 
magician. The children have helped 
by putting on a circus and selling 
home grown vegetables. 

The plan is spreading to all parts 
of the country. Requests have poured 
into Flossmoor for names of children 


and families who can be “adopted.” 
Requests for names may be sent to 
Mrs. Hayden B. Wingate, chairman, 
Ambassadors of Friendship. A self- 
addressed stamped envelope should be 
enclosed. 





PERHAPS it was a touch of genius. 
Or it may have been the remembrance 
of a dearly loved pastime in child- 
hood. But whatever it was that 
touched it off, some one in Coventry, 
Conn., was inspired to introduce a 
course in kite flying for pupils in the 
first and second grades. Seventy-two 
children one day launched their kites, 
which they had made and decorated 
to suit their tastes. Can’t you see them 
standing tiptoe? Kite flying develops 
the personality, school authorities said. 
Yes, and it does more than that. It 
satisfies a certain hunger of the imagi- 
nation. 


HERE'S what happens in a typical 
school at Chillicothe, Ohio, to show 
mothers of first graders how their chil- 
dren are being taught to read, which 
is a different process today from wha« 
it was when mother was a girl. 

Shortly after school opens in the 
fall, when children have had their 
reading readiness test, their mothers 
are invited to school to meet the teach- 
ers and have tea. They gather in the 
first grade room where the supervisor 
explains the school’s reading activities 
after which questions can be asked. 
A social period follows, with tea being 
provided. The affair fosters a good 
community spirit and gives mothers a 
better understanding of the first grade 
educational procedures. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Supervisor's Duty 

Should the supervisor keep the 
principal of the school, as well as the 
superintendent, informed as to teach- 
er and teaching problems in a given 
building?—M.G.B., Wis. 

The answer to this question is an 
unqualified “Yes.” If the principal, as 
the head of his school, is to be held 
responsible for what goes on therein, 
he cannot be superseded in command 
by the supervisor or have his instruc- 
tions nullified by the supervisor. The 
supervisor should visit the local school 
as a staff assistant to the principal, who 
works with him to improve the teach- 
ing and learning in the principal’s 
school. In this capacity the super- 
visor can contribute also to the in- 
service improvemen: of the principal.— 
WILLIAM C. REAVIS, chairman, com- 
mittee on appointments and field serv- 
ices, University of Chicago. 


Handling Vandalism 


How do you recommend handling 
vandalism on school premises during 
the summer vacation period?— 
N.P.S., Mo. 


There are two major areas of con- 
cern within the subject of vandalism, 
namely, burglaries and actual malicious 
property damage. 

The first one, burglaries, represents 
an unsolved problem to the extent 
that it is too expensive to employ 
watchmen for each individual build- 
ing. However, both of these problems 
should respond to the kind of cam- 
paign which has proved successful in 
our system during recent years. 

The biggest individual problem of 
this type is represented by window 
breakage. In the peak year broken 
window panes represented a cost of 
$273,000 within cne system alone. To 
attack the problem a campaign was 
inaugurated by the board of education. 
A committee of board members, school 
children, school personnel, and key 
individuals in business, labor and civic 
organizations was formed. This com- 
mittee met monthly, at which time 
police and park officials were repre- 


sented. The method of attack decided 
upon and followed for two successive 
years was one of publicity to arouse 
the public to a consciousness of the 
problem. 

Within each school in the school 
districts, local contests were initiated 
for which substantial prizes consisting 
of library books, radios and sound pro- 
jectors were offered. 

The object of the entire campaign 
has been to make the individual citizen 
aware of the value of the property 
damage which was being experienced, 
as well as his individual responsibility 
in helping to stop the damage. The 
entire program has been predicated 
upon the principles of cooperation, 
planning and action. 

The success of the campaign, which 
is a continuing process, can be attrib- 
uted to the wide variety of approaches 
to the solution of the problem. The 
program included civic appeals to 
young and old, the offering of awards 
to schools, some threat of police and 
court action, and bringing to the con- 
sciousness of the taxpayers the fact 
that they are paying the bill— 
JAMES F. REDMOND, assistant to the 
general superintendent, Chicago. 


Student Driver Training Cost 


What is the cost per student for 
driver training courses?—E.J.H., Ind. 

The average cost per student for a 
full semester ,is $16.16, according to 
a study made recently by the American 
Automobile Association. This includes 
the cost of insurance, gasoline and 
other car operating costs, and instruc- 
tor’s salary, but not text materials or 
other equipment. In arriving at this 
figure, it was assumed that one teacher 
spent full time for one semester teach- 
ing the course. However, in most 
cases the instructor has other duties 
and gives only a part of his time to 
driver education and training. 

Cars were donated, but the total 
operating cost, for an average of 630 
miles driven per month, was $28.93. 
This included the average monthly cost 
for insurance, $9.08; gasoline, $12.10, 
and other operating expenses, $7.75. 


The A.A.A. obtained these data from 
a survey of sixty-four high schools and 
four colleges in twenty-five states con- 
ducting driver education and training 
courses. When the study was con- 
ducted from January to June 1947, a 
total of 4432 high school students, 145 
teachers and 406 adults were trained. 
All schools used six-cylinder cars 
equipped with dual controls—M.T. 


Superintendent's Influence 


How can a superintendent make 
his influence felt constructively with 
a large group of teachers?—M.G.B., 

is. 


A superintendent can make his in- 
fluence felt with a large staff chiefly 
by working with groups. It is an im- 
possibility in a city school system for 
a superintendent to work with each 
individual. He must, of course, be- 
come well acquainted with some indi- 
viduals, but for his contacts with the 
corps at large he will rely largely 
upon group contacts. 

The superintendent ought to know 
at least fairly well each supervisor, 
principal, director or bureau head. But 
in a large city system even this limited 
segment of the staff will usually be 
conferred with in groups, and pro- 
grams of action developed by and 
channeled through them in coopera- 
tion with teachers. 

For contacts with classroom teach- 
ers, a City superintendent must of ne- 
cessity work with their representatives 
who are selected, it is presumed, by a 
democratic procedure. General teach- 
ers’ meetings in a large city are out 
of the question; and even where they 
are feasible, it is doubtful if large 
meetings yield much for the improve- 
ment of educational services. 

The superintendent himself must 
possess a clear-cut educational philoso- 
phy, with democracy as its keynote. 
In other words, one in a position of 
educational leadership who yearns to 
make his influence felt must have 
something worthy to contribute to the 
thinking and practice of his associates. 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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effectively — :, 


Specify Rixson 


FLOOR CHECKS—OVERHEAD DOOR 
CLOSERS—DOOR HOLDERS— 


SPECIAL HINGES—-CASEMENT AND 


. 


TRANSOM HARDWARE. 


ATLANTA ; Walter S. Johnson 
917 St. Charles Ave., Telephone Vernon 4725 


CANADA... . 
The Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd. 
London, Ont. Telephone Fairmont 2800 


LOS ANGELES..... .George E. Jupper 
324 East 3rd St.. Telephone Michigan 5578 


NEW YORK... . . Fred G. MacKenzie 


107 Reade St. Telephone Barclay 7-6852 


PHILADELPHIA. ...G. Norris Williams 
211 Greenwood Ave.... ..Wyncote, Pa. 
Telephone Ogontz 1929 


PORTLAND, ORE.....W. N..Browning 


529 Henry Bldg... -Telephone Atwater 5839 


SEATTLE. ......E. R. Spragg 
4012 East 38th St., Telephone Kenwood 7605 


WASHINGTON, D.C........L. J. Fait 


312 N. George Mason Dr.,. .Arlington, Va. 
Telephone Chestnut 8956 
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Oscar C. Rixson 
Company 


4450 Carroll Avenue 
Chicago 24, Illinois 


Telephone Mansfield 5050 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


Special problems 
will receive prompt 
attention from: the 
Rixson engineering 
and designing de- 


partments. 
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Francis S. CHAsE____. ...Rural Editorial Service 
Hosart M. Corninc_______District of Columbia 
H. W. CraMBiet________ Pittsburgh Public Schools 
C. L. CrawFrorp___. Mankato Teachers College 





W. F. Crepte______North Carolina State Dept. 
Nep H. Dearsorn____. National Safety Council 
Joun J. DesMonp Jr.______ Commissioner, Mass. 
Eart A. Dimmicx_____Pittsburgh Public Schools 
ArtHur DonpINEAU_____ Detroit Public Schools 
Water C. Eerrs___Veterans Administration 
Joun R. Emens_____ Ball State Teachers College 


SAMUEL E, FLEMING____. Seattle Public Schools 
A. Cine Fiora Columbia Public Schools 
Joun Guy Fow.xes.___University of Wisconsin 





Harry S. Ganpers____._____ Syracuse University 
Lowey P. Gooprica Milwaukee Public Schools 
Cares E, Greene____ University of Denver 
Carvin Grieper_____ University of Colorado 
W. W. Haccarp._____T.C., Bellingham, Wash. 


L. C. Harserstapt__Terre Haute Public Schools 





Ray L. Hamon__ U.S. Office of Education 
Davin D. Henry______ Wayne University 
Tuomas J. Hiccins______Chicago Public Schools 
F. G. Hocmwart_Nat. Catholic Welfare Confer. 
T. C. Hory___.______ Ohio State University 
Herotp C. Hunt____. Chicago Public Schools 
Morvecar W. Jonnson_.____Howard University 
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Jutian E. ButrrerwortH 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 


Cornell University 
California State Dept. 


SCHOOL PLANT 
Raymonp V. Lonc_....Planning Board, Virginia 
ELMER T. PETERSON University of lowa 


INTERPRETATION 


WortH McCvure_. 
CrypeE R. MILLER 


Exec. Sec’y, A.A.S.A. 
; New York City 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Francis B. Haas State Superintendent, Pa. 


BOOKS, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 


James B. EpMonson__...__ University of Michigan 
Joun W. Lewis Baltimore Public Schools 


Arnotp E. Joyat____________ Fresno State College 


H. M. Katten_..New School for Social Research 
Viertinc Kersey.....Los Angeles Public Schools 
Harry D. Krrson___.______._ Columbia University 
GeorcE C. Kyre_______ University of California 
Cuarces H. Laxe____ Cleveland Public Schools 
James D. MacConnELi___.._.__ U. S. Navy 


F. Dean McCruskxy_____University of California 
Paur J. Misner..._.._._. Glencoe Public Schools 
F, J. Morritr___.__.New York State Department 
Epwin F. Nevson_.____Hartford Public Schools 
K. E. OsERHOLTZER__... Denver Public Schools 
A. V. Overn________ University of North Dakota 
Paut C. Packer.____Higher Education, Oregon 
Epwin H. Reeper_.____.______ University of Illinois 
Paut A. Renmus________ Portland Public Schools 
W. C. Reusser_________University of Wyoming 
G. E. Roupesusn_____Columbus Public Schools 
Georce I. Sancnez_____________ University of Texas 
F, R. ScHerer_________ Rochester Public Schools 


R. E. Scorr______....Hennepin County Schools 
H. W. Scumipt ..........Wisconsin State Dept. 
E. R. Srrert___._ Maywood Public Schools 


W. B. Spatpinc________ University of Illinois 
Vircm. StineBaucH Indianapolis Public Schools 
V. T. Trayver Ethical Culture Schools 
W. W. Tuetsen.____.__Milwaukee Public Schools 
CuarLes H. Toompson.__._.Howard University 
Epmunp H. THoRNE___. West Hartford Schools 
Vinac H. Trssetrs_____. Am. Ed. Fellowship 
C. C. TrruincHamM_Los Angeles County Schools 
Jutrus E. Warren University City Public Schools 
W. T. Wurre________Dallas Publie Schools 
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He must not only talk about democ- 
racy, but he should also live it. He 
can make his influence felt by seeing 
to it that freedom of expression per- 
meates the entire staff; that ideas, 
suggestions, criticism and evaluation 
may be freely offered, and that they 
will be received in the professional 
spirit in which they are made. 

A wise superintendent recognizes, 
too, that in his mind and person does 
not reside the sole capacity for lead- 
ership. City school administration is 
so complex that it calls for leadership 
from many sources. One good exam- 
ple of this is the leadership rdle of 
school principals, but the idea is not 
limited in its application to them 
alone. 

The foregoing does not preclude the 
desirability of personal contacts with 
the teaching corps. No matter what 
the size of the city, a superintendent 
ought to spend some time visiting 
classrooms throughout the system. Let 
him also be strictly honest in what 
he does and says, consistent and fair. 
It does not take long in any enterprise 
for the general manager to acquire a 
reputation for square dealing or for 
duplicity. The influence of a man of 
integrity who is not a deadhead will 
inevitably be felt—CALVIN GRIEDER, 
professor of education, University of 
Colorado. 


Extra Pay for Special Work 

Our teachers resent it when teach- 
ers in special departments, such as 
music, are paid a salary above the 
salary schedule for other teachers. 
How can this problem be handled?— 
N.P.S., Mo. 

The problem of higher salaries for 
special department teachers is a sensi- 
tive one at best. Within our elemen- 
tary schools the only teachers who 
receive a higher salary are special 
teachers in music and art. These teach- 
ers are required to hold a high school 
certificate and as a consequence are 
paid at the regular high school rate. 
Other special teachers in the elemen 
tary school receive a regular elemen- 
tary teacher's salary. 

There is some criticism in high 
schools of special supervisors, such as 
supervisors of vocational subjects, re- 
ceiving a higher salary. It is our ob- 
servation that much of this criticism 
stems from personal reasons rather 
than from objection to the policy of 
pay for additional preparation. — 
JAMES F, REDMOND, assistant to the 
general superintendent, Chicago. 
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—> LOCKERS=FOLDING CHAIRS 

In the partial list below you will see many In many localities School Superintend- 

items that play an important part in any ents working with their board members 

new building or modernizing program. In- have been able to furnish us with steel. 

clude them in your original plans and On this basis, we will buy the steel from 

anticipate your needs as far as possible. you and make prompt delivery ofthe pound- 

Our plants are well-equipped to make for-pound equivalentin needed equipment, 

the finest ot products in these categories at regular published prices. 

and only the shortage of sheet steel holds Ask for specifications on the new LYON 

back deliveries. LOCKER for your future building plans. 

LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 

General Offices, 826 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. © Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
‘Gaenee —- A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS —---- 
| @ Shelving @ Kitene.. “~h'nets © Filing Cabinets © Storage Cabinets ¢ Conveyors ¢ Tool Stands @ Flat Drawer Files 
| © Lockers © Display Equzp.. >t © Cabinet Benches © Bench Drawers ¢ Shop Boxes @ Service Carts @ Tool Trays ® Tool Boxes 
| ¢ Wood Working Benches ® Hanging Cabinets + re'ding Chairs © Work Benches * Bar Racks © Hopper Bins ¢ Desks ® Sorting Files | 
| ¢ Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches © "rawing Tables © Drawer Units @ Bin Units e Parts Cases © Stools @ Ironing Tables | 
' 
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PROFICIENCY ON THESE 2 NATIONALS 


FITS OPERATORS FOR A HOST OF POSITIONS 


You undoubtedly are already giving your pupils extensive 
instruction in the operation of the National Multiple- 
Duty Accounting Machine — our 3000.model. This ver- 
satile machine switches from one task to another in a 
matter of seconds, and is very widely used in businesses 
of every size and type. 

But are your pupils equally familiar with our 2000 
model? Built in varying forms, this same basic National 
Posting Machine is used by larger concerns for payroll 
work and for analysis; by commercial banks for posting 
depositors’ ledgers and statement; by commercial laun- 
dries to provide complete contro! over all collections; by 
savings banks, savings departments, building and Joan 


associations, and credit unions for posting every type 


Pane WA TION AS 
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of account including the general ledger; by hotels for 
guests’ accounts; and by hospitals for posting patients’ 
charges, under either the all-inclusive rate or the specific 
service rate. 

A sound familiarity with the operation of these ma- 
chines will prove of value in practically every field of 
business and industry. A few minutes with your local 


National representative might prove very helpful — to 


you, and to your pupils. 


Call him in. Or, write to 
The National Cash Regis- 

CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ter Company, Dayton 9, 
Ohio. Sales and Service 


Offices in over 400 cities. 


CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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L. wise to be economical, especially 
when quality is not sacrificed. 

School coach operators will find that the 
advanced engineering methods used in 
building Carpenter all-rnetal School 
Coaches are the best for assurance of 
long, trouble-free service. This advanced 


engineering provides a sturdy body that 
will absorb the shock and strain of daily 
service, yet the weight is held to a mini- 
mum. The sturdy, lightweight construc- 
tion will reduce maintenance costs, tire 
wear and gas consumption. 

The wise school coach operator is a 
Carpenter School Coach operator. 


CARPENTER 


BODY WoeoOrRrRHK Ss IN C: 
MITCHELL, INDIANA 
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Most likely to succeed 


FOOD PROCESSING 


TRANSPORTATION 


INTERIORS 


RENTAL HOUSING 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
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Ms: likely to succeed ...in every test put to it. That’s the record of Structural Clay Facing Tile. 
And that’s only one of the honors Facing Tile wins in school. 


As the material that gives you clean, cheerful, light-reflecting interiors, Facing Tile is first in its 
class. It promotes better lighting and gives extra sanitary protection. It has an impervious finish 
that can not harbor dirt or germs. ; 


Facing Tile scores the highest marks for economy. It saves on construction because it builds fast 
and is a wall and a finish #7 one. It saves on maintenance because simple soap-and-water cleaning 
keep it like new (no refinishing or redecorating ever!). More than that it is fireproof, strong 
structurally and will not crack, scratch or decay. 


The efficiency of Facing Tile deserves an award, too. It’s versatile, tough, good-looking, at its best 
where demands are heaviest—in a cafeteria that doubles as a study hall or an auditorium, for example. 


Remember this remarkable record when you plan new school interiors. Facing Tile is available 
in a variety of colors, in economical modular sizes, glazed or unglazed. 


SEND FOR 90-PAGE MODULAR FACING TILE HANDBOOK. Free to architects and engineers. 
Fifty cents to others. Write Desk NS-8 of the Institute on your letterhead, or for further infor- 


mation contact any Institute member. 


INSTITUTE MEMBERS 


Belden Brick Company Hanley Company Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 
Canton, Ohio New York 17, N. Y. Canton, Ohio 
Continental Clay Products Co. Hydraulic Press Brick Co. National Fireproofing Corp. 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania indianapolis, Indiana Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 
Charleston Clay Products Co. Mapleton Clay Products Co. Stark Brick Company 
Charleston 22, West Virginia Canton, Ohio . Canton, Ohio 
Standard Clay Manufacturing Co. West Virginia Brick Company 
New Brighton, Pennsylvania Charleston, West Virginia 


FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1756 K STREET, N. W. sd WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





2, August 1948 
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A FLOOR OF ARMSTRONG'S LINOLEUM is long wearing and USED ON SERVING COUNTERS, Armstrong’s Linoleum pro- 
decorative, Here a custom design contributes to a pleas- vides a sanitary surface. It’s especially easy to keep 
ant lunchtime setting. Floor colors can blend with the clean. Spilled foods and beverages can be easily wiped 
walls and furnishings. Sweeping and periodic washing up with a damp cloth. This resilient surface helps 
and waxing keep it looking bright and sanitary, minimize accidental breakage of dishes and glassware. 


Many special qualities make Armstrong's Linoleum ideal 
See how for varied uses in cafeterias. It is durable, decorative, and 
easily maintained. These qualities make it practical not only 
for floors but also for table tops and counters, as well. 
The economy of Armstrong's Linoleum makes it prac- 


- 
linoleum serves tical for such general usage. It will give many years of wear 
- ° with just simple, low-cost care. . . ; 
in school cafeterias For further information about this versatile flooring, see 
your local Armstrong merchant. He'll be glad to help you 
plan diversified uses for linoleum in the cafeteria and other 
rooms throughout your school building. 

















ON TABLE TOPS, resilient Armstrong’s Linoleum resists COVE BASE adds to smart floor appearance and greatly 
scratching and marking. It also helps to deaden noise simplifies cleaning. It is formed by curving the linoleum 
from clattering dishes. If desired, custom insets of your several inches up the walls and sides of permanent fix- 
own choice can be used to add extra color and interest. tures. This eliminates dirt-collecting corners and cracks, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. “Floor Designs for Better Business” 
gives you many practical ideas for floor planni»s and care— ‘ 
described and fully illustrated in thirty-two pages. Write Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Floor Div., 3708 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 






ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 


ARMSTRONG'S RESILIENT TILE FLOORS ¢ ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL 


RFG. U.S. PAT oFF, 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


No Place for Propaganda 


JNTERPRETATION of the public schools to the 

people and of the people to the public schools has 
suffered greatly in recent years at the hands of well 
meaning but short sighted persons grossly ignorant 
of the purposes of American public education. The 
trying economic and social conditions under which 
the teaching profession has been working during 
and since the war do not make it necessary to con- 
done socially unsound procedures. They stem from 
two sources: certain educators, unhampered by a 
rational philosophy of universal, democratic public 
education, feel themselves to be the economic under- 
dogs; certain commercial and advertising interests 
seem to be trying to carry out the general policy of 
the National Association of Manufacturers and tie 
public education close to the tail of their economic 
cart. Both are dangerously wrong and it is time that 
the teaching profession took a more objective and 
functional view of the situation. 

In brief, public education is the most important 
social instrument in our democracy, the means by 
which children and youths are adjusted to an un- 
derstanding of their environment and through which 
their inborn abilities may be fully developed. It 
must provide for equality of individual opportunity. 
It is the agency for the harmonization of individual, 
group and larger cultural conflicts which in other 
societies produce conflict and strife. Public education 
is responsible for the development of democratic 
competency which rests on the ability to do reflective 
thinking, to understand both individual and social 
problems, and to be willing to cooperate in their 
solution. It is also responsible for the maintenance 
of democratic tolerance whereby individuals may 
differ widely on any question and yet concede that 
both points of view are perfectly honest and that 
there may be more than one reasonable solution 
for any problem. 

American public schools are social and not se- 
lective. It is their function to produce well balanced 
and stable youths, not merely to prepare them for 
some specific job. There is no place for social or eco- 
nomic determinism in American education! The 
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American public school is conceptually nonpartisan, 
impartial, classless and nonsectarian, a meeting place 
for all of the children of all the people. 

It is, therefore, important that every teacher and 
administrator realize the nature not only of the pub- 
lic school but also of his own professional and ethi- 
cal relations to it. Public schools belong to the people 
and not to the teaching profession. As an agent of 
the state, the teacher is both professionally and 
morally responsible for keeping the people fully 
informed. Neither teachers nor administrators are 
ever justified in withholding information, in select- 
ing only favorable facts, or in trying to produce a 
preconceived terminal result. They are in actual con- 
trol of the operation of the schools, and if they 
fail in their moral responsibility it is difficult to see 
how the people can act intelligently with respect to 
their schools. It is also difficult to see how the citi- 
zens can help developing suspicion and distrust of 
the teaching profession over a long period. 

Interpretation is functionally a two-way process: 
the teaching profession must understand the needs 
and aspirations of the community, and the com- 
munity must be given full factual knowledge of 
its schools. Public confidence in the use of new 
and varied teaching methods will increase the ef- 
ficiency of our schools when, and not until, the 
teaching profession has educated parents to the 
complexity of the teaching process and the experi- 
mental nature of all teaching, The only valid author- 
ity for most current teaching methods is that of age 
and of unquestioning acceptance by poorly informed 
parents. 

The interpretive process is not “opinion guidance” 
or “thought control’; it is not merely to obtain 
better salaries for school personnel; it is not ‘to in- 
crease the prestige” of the teaching profession and 
of the administration; it is not “to attract high quali- 
ty students,” and it is not “to promote placement 
activities.” The interpretation of public education 
in all of its aspects is one of the great moral respon- 
sibilities of the teaching profession. There is no 
reason to be led astray by either advertising interests. 
manufacturers and jobbers or short-sighted young 
men and women within the profession itself. 








Education and the Draft 


HE revival of the military draft in September 

places a heavy responsibility upon the shoulders 
of state education officers, superintendents and boards 
of education. If the draft act is to be interpreted un- 
der peacetime conditions with no more foresight 
than it was during the war, the nation may suffer 
serious damage. If the value of continued education 
of youth is recognized and written into draft pro- 
cedure as part of its fundamental policy, many of its 
negative implications may be avoided. This ts the 
task of the teaching profession and of boards of edu- 
cation who are entrusted by the people with respon- 
sibility for the welfare of American youth. 

If the chief state school officers insist that every 
opportunity be given all youths to finish at least 
the twelfth year of secondary school, it is reasonably 
certain that the military will accede, if educators 
generally insist that education is just as important 
as the manual of arms and as psychological condi- 
tioning in military philosophy, public opinion will 
give them effective support; if educators insist that 
intelligent administration of the draft means that 
every individual should serve in accord with his 
ability, the nation will not be hurt by interrupted 
training of scientists, doctors and teachers. 

These are the responsibilities of our educational 
leaders and of our organized teaching profession. 
Early action is imperative. Our own opinion is that 
dynamic teaching of the principles and practices of 
democracy is the most important aspect in preparing 
American youth for service to our country. It is in 
part the idea expressed by Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower in his final report as chief of staff when he 
concludes that “security cannot be measured by the 
size of ammunition stockpiles or the number of men 
under arms or the monopoly of an invincible weap- 
on. That was the German and Japanese idea of 
power, which in the test of war was proved false.” 


Senator Thomas Objects 


HE controversial Mundt-Nixon bill, approved 

by the House of Representatives but still dor- 
mant in Senate committee, was heartily condemned 
by Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah at a speech be- 
fore the Committee of One Thousand in New York. 
He proved that American democracy had weathered 
many storms and several periods of reaction and 
said that even though “We are living in chaotic 
times; I have full faith that that which is attempted 
through the Mundt-Nixon bill will not happen, 
and the next generation will be forever grateful to 
the even-tempered minds of this generation for refus- 
ing to take on the ills of single-will ideas. 

“The letter and spirit of our constitution and its 
Bill of Rights is directed to guaranteeing our people 





certain fundamental freedoms. It is not intended to 
impose tyrannical proscriptions. . . . The spirit of 
democracy has always triumphed in the end. Peoples 
all over the world, seeking freedom, have looked to 
our Constitution as a model for their own charters 
of freedom. 

“It is for these purposes that I am unalterably 
opposed to the Mundt-Nixon bill. In my opinion, 
this bill and the vagueness of its language threaten 
the fundamental constitutional American rights open- 
ly and freely to discuss and criticize political and so- 
cial ideas and institutions. 

“The great discussion and debate which have 
been developed around this bill are, in my opinion, 
in the best American tradition. The bill itself is 
wh. 

“For a long time now, I have been combating 
fear as an instrument of national policy. In 1944 |] 
wrote a book called “The Four Fears.” ... 1 will 
quote a few words. . . . If we are so terrified of 
communism, it must be because we have lost con- 
fidence in ourselves, it must be that we have a little 
uneasy feeling about the living reality of our own 
democracy. It will be here stronger than ever, after 
Communistic and Fascistic adjustments have been 
made... . 

“The reality of our democracy will be here 
stronger than ever, if we reject all efforts to legislate 
thought . . . to legislate conformity. The warning 
words of the Supreme Court in the Barnette case are 
worth pondering: “Those who begin coercive elimi- 
nation of dissent soon find themselves exterminat- 
ing dissenters. Compulsory unification of opinion 
achieves only the unanimity of the graveyard.’ ” 


The North Dakota Case 


LMOST a generation ago certain North Dakota 
public schools began to hire garbed nuns as 
teachers under the specious reason that regular 
teachers were unavailable. In time their number 
grew to 75 and popular objections were heightened. 
The question came to head in 1936 when a tax- 
payer’s suit reached the state’s supreme court on the 
“wearing of religious garb” in public school class- 
rooms. The supreme court decided in favor of the 
employing school boards on the grounds that wear- 
ing religious garb did not constitute religious teach- 
ing. The issue grew hot, and this year, despite legis- 
lative indifference, the people placed the question 
on a referendum ballot. 

At the July election the people voted by a 10,000 
majority that garbed nuns could no longer be legally 
employed as public school teachers, reaffirming the 
American tradition that church and state shall con- 
tinue to be completely separate. 

Since the boards of education in those districts 
where the garbed nuns had been teaching made no 
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greater effort to attract regular teachers through the 
offering of adequate wages than they had during 
the past generation (they paid the nuns only $1000 
last year) and it looked as if these rural schools 
might remain closed, Bishop Vincent J. Ryan of 
Bismarck and Auxiliary Bishop Leo Sworschak of 
Fargo announced that, under these conditions, the 
nuns would be allowed to wear secular garb while 
engaged in teaching. 

The long-standing difficulty in this case appears 
to have arisen from an inadequate wage scale con- 
sistently offered by certain rural boards—impossible 
as a living wage under current inflation. Naturally, 
there are no outside applications, but “the teacher 
shortage” should not be blamed. The real question 
before the people of North Dakota is why these 
practices are permitted to continue in public school 
districts. If there are sufficient resources to attract 
teachers in other sections of the state, there is no 
logical reason why the exploitation of idealistic and 
unselfish individuals should continue in a few dis- 
tricts. In this case it is the school boards that need 
investigation, a responsibility resting with the state 
education authority as well as with the organized 
teaching profession. 


Freedom of Learning 


\ AYNE UNIVERSITY is operated by the 

board of education as a part of the Detroit 
public schools. In common with other Michigan in- 
stitutions of advanced learning it has been under 
fire during the past year by reactionary individuals 
and groups for “dangerous thoughts.” Detroit had 
a bad case of red jitters. 

It is difficult to operate any university under the 
current hysterical negativism and witch-hunting that 
have flowed from the “we must hate communism” 
program promcted earlier by both Democrats and 
Republicans. It is doubly difficult to administer sanely 
a great urban university in the midst of a great in- 
dustrial center in which management-labor feelings 
run high. 

Wayne University, like other American educa- 
tional agencies, is not radical. It would be difficult 
to find within the American pattern many institutions 
of advanced learning that might even be termed 
liberal. These attacks are merely screens to cover 
reactionary attempts to control the democratic learn- 
ing and teaching process. 

It is therefore highly refreshing to find a uni- 
versity president who is willing to fight for freedom 
of learning regardless of pressure propaganda. Presi- 
dent David D. Henry, in his latest report, states the 
case for academic freedom in clear and forceful 
language. 

“In the course of the year the colleges of the na- 
tion were criticized by certain political and organiza- 
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tional representatives for allegedly having teachers 
and student organizations of a ‘radical’ character. . . . 

“The American college student is a loyal, patriotic 
citizen. Over half of his number are veterans of 
military service. He follows the bent of students of 
all time to be critical of the status quo, but his criti- 
cism stems from his idealism and his desire to improve 
his country. He wishes to learn and wants no field 
of inquiry closed to him. He resents, therefore, any 
effort to label his inquiries into other cultures, other 
governments, and other peoples as an unhealthy 
skepticism as to the validity of the practices in his 
own community. He is serious minded and insists 
on being treated as an adult. Racial discrimination, 
political connivance, malfeasance in public service 
will be the subject of his concern, and he does not 
accept as a substitute for these interests the conven- 
tional social life of a university campus. He believes 
in free expression and interplay of ideas and does 
not believe that arbitrary censorship is consistent with 
the ultimate objectives of education. 

“We will be successful in dealing with students 
only when there is no cause for any feeling 
that the university is infringing upon the civil rights 
of individuals or abrogating in any way its funda- 
mental objectives of freedom of inquiry and freedom 
of learning. At the same time, students will expect 
that in our effort to maintain these freedoms and 
rights we be on guard against having them used 
tor political purposes. 

“A wholesome respect of the student body for the 
institution’s goals and policies is essential to a sound 
educational climate in any university. It can be main- 
tained only through the use of sound educational 
methods and procedures at all times. Political ac- 
cusations and unfair criticism, either of students, 
faculty members, or of the institution itself, will drive 
many students not otherwise interested into the com- 
pany of those they consider rersecuted. Youth’s ‘ex- 
travagantly aggressive idealism’ is accentuated in the 
college student. It should not be curbed, restricted or 
repressed but directed into constructive outlets for 
social improvement. 

“Anyone who believes in democracy must have 
faith that its superiority’ will trivmph in the free 
competition of ideas. Most of the discussion involving 
communism and subversive activity has been nega- 
tive. I think we must be more concerned about the 
things we can do and should be doing in the interest 
of effective citizenship education.” 

It would be a more hopeful sign for democracy if 
more university presidents had the moral courage 
to speak out against the undemocratic methods by 
which reactionaries are attempting to control demo- 


cratic education. 
Ann Tit in 
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A NEW KIND OF ADMINISTRATOR 


NE of the signs of the times is 

the fact that we are beginning to 

take a closer look at school administra- 
tion. Until recent years we were dis- 
posed to take the school administrator 
for granted because, by and large, we 
took the system of public education for 
granted. Education was a going con- 
cern. The function of the administra- 
tor, like that of the business executive, 
was to keep his organization in efh- 
cient operation and to expand it in ac- 
cordance with times and circumstances. 


THINGS BEGAN TO CHANGE 


With the coming of the Great De- 
pression, however, things began to 
change. The schools were no longer 
taken for granted. They were costing 
a lot of money, much more, it was sus- 
pected, than was really necessary. The 
budget could be reduced substantially, 
so it was argued, by the simple process 
of drawing a line between the “fads 
and frills’ on the one hand and the 
“fundamentals” of education on the 
other. These “fundamentals” tended to 
become identified with the three R’s; 
and it became the duty of the adminis- 
trator to explain to his community why 
this solution would not do. To do so 
effectively, he had to talk in terms of 
theory, which was not easy. It was not 
easy, both because he was not used to 
it and because he often found it diffi- 
cult to recall just what it was he had 
learned about educational theory while 
he was still in the graduate school. Life 
became hard for the administrator. 

However, this was only the begin- 
ning of his troubles. The depression 
was followed by World War II, which 
led to a demand for still more theory. 
The war, so we learned, was a conflict 
of ideologies, a conflict between an 
authoritarian and a democratic way of 
life. What totalitarianism meant was 
easy enough to understand. What de- 
mocracy meant, however, was some- 
thing else again. But we insisted on 
believing in democracy, whether we 
understood it or not, and we also in- 
sisted that the schools should educate 
for democracy. 
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And so, as the representative of 
democratic education, the administra- 
tor was again called upon to explain 
things to an eager and troubled public. 
So far he has had no notable success; 
in fact, he is making hard going of it. 
This time he really has the bear by 
the tail. 

It might be supposed that he need 
only point to our national tradition of 





liberty and democracy. As a matter of 
fact, it is not as simple as that. The 
tradition leaves room for different in- 
terpretations of liberty and democracy. 
The Founding Fathers were especially 
concerned with placing restrictions on 
government, and so they emphasized 
inalienable rights, with which the gov- 
ernment must not interfere. These 
rights were defended in the name of 
natural law or divine purpose. 


CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 


In brief, our forebears held that 
moral standards were set by the immu- 
table structure of the universe. But they 
also held that government derives its 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed, in which nothing is said 
about the structure of the universe. 
Consent of the governed meant, in 
practice, that programs for action were 
to be determined by consulting all the 
interests concerned, after the manner 
of the New England town meeting, 
and by reaching a decision on the basis 
of discussion and agreement. Differ- 
ences of opinion were thus to be sub- 
ordinated to the requirement of loyalty 
to a common principle or method. 

The method consisted of maintain- 
ing common interests and purposes in 


the community and in evolving new 
standards of conduct by the continuous 
extension of these common interests 
and purposes. 

In brief, our national tradition gives 
support to two wholly different inter- 
pretations of moral standards which is 
undoubtedly a major reason for our 
present uncertainty and confusion as 
to the meaning of liberty and democ- 
racy. As things now are, those who 
are opposed to change in any given 
situation can claim that they are pro- 
tecting inalienable rights, while the 
advocates of change can plead that they 
are concerned with promoting liberty 
and the common good. Both sides can 
insist that they speak in the name of 
democracy. 


DEMOCRACY A COVER 


The tradition of democracy thus be- 
comes a cover, not only for honest 
differences of opinion, but also for 
selfish interests or personal prejudices 
or unthinking habits. Something like 
this is happening to us at the present 
time. Unless education can do some- 
thing about it, we, as a people, will be 
in serious danger of losing our sense 
of direction. 

This sets the stage upon which the 
administrator must now speak his 
piece, whether he likes it or not. He is 
duty bound to explain how he proposes 
to educate for democracy. To do this 
acceptably, he must, first, have a con- 
viction of his own as to the meaning 
of liberty and democracy. Next, he 
must be able to show how this mean- 
ing applies to education. And, last, he 
must try to win popular support for 
his program. In brief, he must be a 
new kind of administrator. Along 
with his other chores, he must become 
an educational statesman as well. 

It is a tough assignment. The first 
question to be settled—if it is agreed 
that our national tradition needs to be 
reexamined and _ reinterpreted — is 
whether there is a “right” interpreta- 
tion which is to be taught in the 
schools. This view has a wide popu- 
larity and it has the merit of simplicity. 
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What it means, however, is that the 
schools are to become the embodiment 
of.an official creed, which is disturb- 
ingly reminiscent of authoritarianism. 

The purpose in providing a “right” 
interpretation is to make sure that the 
meaning of liberty and democracy will 
be taught within the framework of a 
doctrine regarding natural law or di- 
vine ordinance. In other words, there 
must be assurance that moral standards 
are based on a theory of the universe. 
This purpose, for example, is what lies 
back of the Tennessee law forbidding 
the teaching of evolution and back of 
the agitation to provide for the teach- 
ing of religion in our public schools. 

This purpose also lies back of the 
movement for basing education on the 
so-called “Great Books,” and of the 
dogma that scientific method has no 
relevancy to the determination of moral 
values. Why this kind of program 
should be called democratic is anything 
but clear. 


THE OLD STORY AGAIN! 


As long as there is an outside 
authority, which dictates what is to be 
taught and what is to be believed, it 
is the old story all over again. Whether 
this authority is vested in a dictator or 
in some other agency is, in a sense, just 
a detail. In Biblical language, the 
hands are Esau’s hands, but the voice 
is the voice of Jacob. 

The conclusion to be drawn, how- 
ever, is not that it is the prerogative 
of the teacher to decide how the tra- 
dition of democracy is to be inter- 
preted. The alternative lies in the 
method of approach. The great differ- 
ence between a totalitarian and a dem- 
ocratic program of education is not so 
much a difference in content as in 
method. In the end the difference in 
method is perhaps the only thing that 
counts. 

A clue to the natyre of the demo- 
cratic method is provided by the doc- 
trine of “consent of the governed.” 
The whole point of this doctrine is 
that, as new situations arise, they are 
to be dealt with, not by forcing them 
into a pre-existent and unalterable 
framework, on the ground that the 
nature of things has so ordained, but 
by canvassing all the interests that are 
at stake. This is done in order that a 
new pattern for social living may 
emerge, as illustrated by the abolition 
of slavery, the extension of women’s 
rights and of educational opportunities, 
the regulation of monopolies and of 
labor relations, and the like. 
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The new pattern becomes a step in 
the direction of moral progress inso- 
far as it is aimed at broadening the 
basis of the interests that are held in 
common. It is a method which carries 
two important implications. One is 
that, insofar as it is applicable, moral 
standards are derived from purely so- 
cial relationships. The other is that 
the revision of social patterns is based 
upon an empirical study of circum- 
stances, in exclusive reliance on what 
is designated as scientific method. 

It would scarcely be denied that this 
mode of approach to problems of daily 
living has at least a limited range of 
application. As a matter of fact, we 
use it constantly. Its importance in 
the present connection is that it opens 
up a different perspective in education. 
Insofar as we stick to this method, 
the school becomes, as Dewey has said, 
a place where we carry on a way of 
life. It is a way of life that has a 
vital bearing on school organization, 


on the need of establishing continuity. 


between school life and the life out- 
side the school, and on the importance 
of problem solving as a process of in- 
dividual “reconstruction of experience.” 
A school of this kind takes on a dis- 
tinctive character which becomes no- 
ticeable from the moment we open the 
front door. 

One further implication is to be 
mentioned. The interpretation of our 
national tradition is not prejudged by 
this approach but becomes a problem 
for the individual pupil or student. 
With progress towards maturity, he 
achieves a realizing sense that a basic 
issue is at stake. The issue is whether 
this mode of approach is applicable 
only within a limiting “absolutistic” 
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"A place where we carry on a way of life." 


framework or whether it has the right 
of way all along the line. He comes 
up against the question as to whether 
democracy is really a whole way of 
life, with an ethics of its own. The 
school does not decide the question 
for him, but it assumes responsibility 
for helping him to see what the ques- 
tion is. 

From our present twentieth century 
vantage point it is possible to show 
that the matter of standards is involved 
in every area of the curriculum. The 
question that remains is whether the 
student is entitled to decide the issue 
for himself or whether it is to be de- 
cided for him. 

Another way of stating the matter 
is that a big cleavage is developing in 
our culture. We must reconstruct our 
outlook. In an authoritarian state the 
pattern for reconstruction is prescribed. 
The outstanding traits of democratic 
education are (1) that the cleavage is 
the constant point of reference and 
(2) that the nature of the reconstruc- 
tion is not determined in advance. 

This has various implications. One 
is that thinking becomes of central im- 
portance as the means for the “recon- 
struction of experience.” Another is 
that subject matter must be selected 
so as to illuminate the cleavage (cur- 
riculum). Still another is that in so- 
cial matters the spirit of inquiry has 
the right of way (psychology or the 
learning process). Yet another is the 
cultivation of disposition and habits 
for cooperative living (school organi- 
zation ). 


NEW TIMES, NEW WAYS 


What it all adds up to is that we 
are now living in a different world. 
Time was when we had a generally 
accepted pattern for citizenship or par- 
ticipation in a common life. Education 
was a “going concern” in the sense 
that it operated within a social frame- 
work of tradition and custom which 
the schools were expected to maintain 
and promote. As long as they did this 
and made provision for new demands, 
as these arose within an expanding 
culture, there was no serious problem. 
The administrator was molded accord- 
ing to a pattern that was borrowed in 
part from business and in part from 
practical politics. But that time is past 
and gone. Unless the administrator 
can supplement this pattern with edu- 
cational ideas, he will be out of luck. 
So will the rest of us. As was said long 
ago, where there is no vision, the 


people perish. 
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A FORMULA FOR MERGING 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


A WE examine democracy in 
terms of its ability to endure in 
a world that has not yet made peace 
with itself, we are struck with two 
contrasting reactions. The first reac- 
tion, for one who has considered life 
abroad or actually traveled in foreign 
lands, has to do with the blessings of 
democracy. In the case of dwellers 
in the United States of America, these 
blessings are always confused with 
America’s riches, or what envious peo- 
ple call the unfair advantage which 
people in the forty-eight states enjoy. 


PRESENT INADEQUACIES 


A contrasting reaction, almost an 
opposing one, has to do with the in- 
adequacies of our present institutions 
and educational levels. Here is a 
creative challenge which may frustrate 
the uninitiated, but to the technician 
is quite understandable. We are deal- 
ing today with only one of these in- 
adequacies, and that is the inadequacy 
of the elementary school as a social 
institution. More particularly we are 
dealing with the quantity and quality 
of relations existing between the 
school and the community. Theoreti- 
cally, it is anomalous to consider 
schools apart from communities, but 
realistically we must start with that 
approach since most modern cultures, 
including our own, have formalized 
and institutionalized education. This 
was not true of tribal education. 

The postwar situation gives a pe- 
culiar and important réle to school- 
community relations. There are two 
urgent needs which can be solved only 
through improving relations between 
schools and communities: 

l. There is a need for better and 
more extensive service on the part of 
the community schools. The schools’ 
load is increasing while the purchasing 
power of the dollars given to support 
education is shrinking steadily. The 
answer to this dilemma is to bring 
the persons demanding more services 
face to face with the problems cre- 
ated by their demand. 

The most recent yearbook of the 
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The need for adequate support can be 
reconciled with the call for greater service 


American Association of School Ad- 
adequately with 
extension 


deals 
this demand. Upward 
through fourteen grades is proposed. 
More adult education is requested. 
Downward extension to the age of 3 
More special educa- 


ministrators! 


is recommended. 
tion for children with special needs is 
outlined. Great expansion in recre- 
ational service is encouraged. 

2. The second urgent need is for 
more adequate financial support for 
schools. It is this need that seems 
most real to the administrator respon- 
sible for developing the school budget. 
It is the intensity of this need that 
causes him to be unsympathetic to 
many of the needs of education that 
seem most real to the specialists. 

Must we, then, forego the good 
things of education, or can these two 
needs be reconciled? Would it not 
be ideal if a formula could be found 
which would reconcile the need for 
greater service with the need for ade- 
quate support? Is there a formula 
which can do this and which can also 
give us an automatic method for find- 
ing and developing new leaders in the 
community? These are the questions 
with which this article is concerned. 

The prevailing pattern of school- 
community relations is shaky, inade- 
quate and unsound for four reasons: 

1. Education has come to be too 
narrowly defined. It has been defined 
as that kind of formal activity in 
which directed learning takes place 
in a controlled environment. The 
modern point of view is different. 

2. The school has become too sepa- 
ratistic. Education in its content and 
organization has extended the ritual 
far wider than the medicine man in 
the tribe ever attempted to extend it. 
In some countries the profession man- 
ages and operates the school without 


‘American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, The Expanding RO6le of Education, 
Twenty-Sixth Yearbook, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D. C., 1948. 
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reference to lay boards. Fortunately, 
in this country we have the fine demo- 
cratic institution of lay boards of 
education. But in spite of that, the 
school operates usually as a highly 
identified institution within the broad 
confines of the community. 

3. The education of teachers and 
school leaders includes altogether too 
little concerning school-community re- 
lations. In some cases there is no 
preparation. In the best schools of 
education only an experimental effort 


is present. 
THE ““ABOMINABLE PARALLEL” 


4. The concept of public relations 
as developed in business and industry 
has been applied to education. To 
this day we hear theorists and _prac- 
titioners cry that we must “sell” 
the schools to the public, that we 
must add supernumeraries to our staffs 
to handle public relations, and that 
we are not as public relations minded 
as are business and industry. This 
may be called the “abominable paral- 
lel,” and it is only when we recognize 
it as such that we will devote our- 
selves to the study and practice of 
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a new form of school-community 
relations. 

The community-school principle is 
rather new. It has made tremendous 
progress in the past few years. Called 
to our attention following World 
War I, it lay dormant until the post 
depression period. Since then it has 
been only a trend, but a strong one. 
It has shaken the foundations of 
school administration, curriculum and 
teacher education, to say nothing of 
school-community relations. 

The community-school principle is 
in its essence a “relational” principle. 
It proposes that ritual retire to its 
proper province—that small but im- 
portant area of human activity where 
the individual seeks security in the 
formal, the metaphysical, and the phe- 
nomenal—which is not susceptible to 
scientific interpretation. 

The principle is based on the as- 
sumption that the curriculum of the 
learner is his environment in motion, 
that informalism is desirable, and that 
one learns even when no preplanned 
unit of instruction exists—even when 
no teacher is present. It recaptures 
the principle of interest and effort 
enunciated by John Dewey almost 
fifty years ago. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the community-school prin- 
ciple is the great, progressive, coordi- 
nating principle of school organization 
and administration. 





A MERGER IS CALLED FOR 


For school-community relations the 
implication is clear in that it calls for 
a merger of the school and community. 
It calls for the widest possible kind of 
participation. Why, then, do we still 
have serious problems in school sys- 
tems that have adopted the commu- 
nity-school principle? The answer. is 
that this principle, like Christianity, 
has not fully been put into practice. 
Even community schools must take 
one other highly significant step. They 
must adopt the dwelling house-neigh- 
borhood-schoolhouse axis in school- 
community relations. Let us look at 
Louis Mumford’s classic statement in 
“The Culture of Cities”: 

“What are the new dominants in 
the opening biotechnic economy? They 
are not far to seek: the dwelling house 
and the school, with all their special- 
ized communal aids, constitute the 
essential nucleus of the new commu- 
nity.”” 


"Mumford, L.: The Culture of Cities, 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1938, 
p. 472. 
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Here is the key that unlocks the 
new theory of school-community rela- 
tions. Is it not clear why we have 
failed? Do elementary school princi- 
pals know both the parents and non- 
parents who live in the houses that 
overlook the school? Does this neigh- 
borhood school maintain a live direc- 
tory of every resident in the area? 
Do children speak to adults whom they 
meet on the street in the vicinity of 
the school? Do children and teachers 
frequently call at the various homes in 
the neighborhood? Do the children 
in their learning activities develop 
projects in the fields of community 
improvement? 

Let us look at an eight-room house 
one block away from the neighbor- 
hood school. We find it to be a bee- 





hive of activity. It houses a family 
of five, including one small child, one 
older child, two middle-aged adults, 
and one old person. These five minds 
are eternally active. Is it possible that 
they do not have mutual interests 
with the school which is another bee- 
hive of activity? 

This new axis should become fully 
developed in the consciousness of 
every person. Probably we should start 
with the principle of “each one teach 
one,” and expand that so that a new 
person entering the neighborhood 
would be as much of a sensation as 
was a new person entering the highly 
stable, agrarian neighborhood in which 
some of us obtained our social edu- 
cation. 

One cannot say that this axis prin- 
ciple is new. We have a few illustra- 
tions of its existence in small rural 
communities where it has proved ex- 
ceedingly powerful. The rural pastor 
has followed the principle. 


Nor can one say that it will always 
work, for there is a qualitative prob- 
lem involved. Leaders, both profes- 
sional and lay, must have broad in- 
sights and understandings. There must 
be a neighborhood school principal 
who is trained in sociology, cultural 





anthropology, and social psychology. 
There must be instructional consultants 
at the beck and call of the neighbor- 
hood school who have this same prep. 
aration and orientation. 

The staff of the school must include 
some professional teachers who also 
have this background. There must be 
democratic administration. It is un- 
reasonable to assume that the intelli- 
gent lay leader in America will believe 
that the professionals in education are 
the only source of wisdom and deci- 
sion. Adults have been quick to resent 
dictatorship and quick to appreciate 
leadership by the education profession. 

Experimentation today has _ pro- 
ceeded to the point where, by piecing 
together good practices from here and 
there, we can get a picture of what 
ought to be. 


A TIP FROM GLENCOE, ILL. 


Glencoe, IIl., with its twelve-month 
school and its long experience with 
lay participation provides many clues. 
A recent newsletter from the Glencoe 
board of education, directed “To Glen- 
coe People,” tells what the teachers in 
that community did during the sum- 
mer. For instance: 

“For six weess during summer teachers 
engage in a variety of activities designed 
to improve their own abilities as well as 
the educational program of schools. 

“Some enroll for advanced study in col- 
leges and universities. 

“Others remain in the community to 
participate in the preparation, revision and 
improvement of instructional materials. 

“The twelve-month plan is proving at- 
tractive both to permanent members of the 
faculty and to those invited to become 
members. 

“The plan is achieving two important 
purposes: (1) it is attracting and retaining 
good teachers; (2) it provides for contin- 
uous improvement in their competency. 

“These are considered adequate returns 
on the increased investment required to sup- 
port this program.” 

Another section of the same letter 
tells how the school goes to the com- 
munity to ascertain problems and val- 
ues. 

“The problem most frequently 
checked, considering all grade levels 
combined, and by more than 80 per 
cent of parents returning question- 
naires, was: ‘Children’s share in house- 
hold tasks.’ Others of the first ten, in 
order of frequency of checking, were: 

“How to create better feeling between 
brothers and sisters. 

“Hew a child develops desirable emo- 
tional control. 
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“What are some ‘desirable’ punishments? 

“Learning to accept ‘failure’ and to be a 
‘good loser.’ 

“Learning value and use of money. 

“Developing self-confidence. 

“Developing responsibility. 

. “Developing a sense of ‘values.’ 

“How to deal with stubbornness and 
refusal to obey.” 

Does your board of education write 
a letter to all of the people in your 
community periodically? 

Michigan has an experiment in com- 
munity development called the Com- 
munity School Service Program. Five 
communities have carried on a history 
making merger. In Stephenson, Mich., 
which is located in the mixed farm- 
forest area of the Upper Peninsula, the 
following committees are at work: 
farm land use, education, home and 


family life, community service, reli- 
gious life, trade and industrial, and 
health. Each of these carries on an 
important program of community de- 
velopment. 

The files of this study include a 
listing of action programs in the school 
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and community. In Concord, Mich., 
not far from the Indiana-Michigan 





line, almost everyone in the village 
and the surrounding country is a mem- 
ber of one of the committees. 

In each of these communities, as well 
as in Mesick, Rockford and Elkton, 
the school acts as a catalytic agent for 
progress. Its primary concern is not 
curriculum development but commu- 
nity improvement, with curriculum de- 
velopment falling in place in that 
larger process. 

In these communities wise school 
administrators and teachers let the 
committees take the lead, and find 
their own days filled with service tasks. 
They consult with the policy develop- 
ing committees. They help lay out 
research methods. They plan leader- 
ship conferences. They continually re- 
port on youth needs. And above all, 
they belong to all of these activities. 


FLEXIBILITY AN ASSET IN REORGANIZATION 


Fifty per cent reduction in the number of school districts 


in Illinois approved by voters within the last three years. 


RESENT indications are that when 

the school bells ring in Illinois 
in September fewer than 6000 dis- 
tricts will be in operation—less 
than half the number that existed three 
years ago. Furthermore, the number 
is likely to continue decreasing for sev- 
eral years to come. In fact, it is en- 
tirely possible that within the next three 
or four years the number of districts 
in the state will fall below 1000. 

Certainly there is reason to believe 
that the overall picture in Illinois is 
favorable to the development of an 
organizational structure through which 
a broad educational program may be 
brought to the people economically 
and efficiently. 

Three years ago Illinois had approxi- 
mately 12,000 school districts and held 
the unenviable No. 1 position in this 
respect in the United States. This sit- 
uation resulted from three factors 
which rather largely shaped the organi- 
zational structure of elementary and 
secondary education in the state. 

First, the general wealth of the 
state permitted small districts to 
operate a school program accredited 
by the usual agencies, even though the 
per pupil cost was disproportionately 
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high. Second, the people of the state 
were intensely desirous of maintaining 
local control, even to the point of 
handicapping the educational program 
in many cases. Third, the tax structure 
was sO set up as to encourage the for- 
mation of high school districts which 
overlapped elementary districts and 
provided additional revenue by dou- 
bling the taxing power on the original 
valuation. 

Illinois is largely rural, Chicago be- 
ing the only city with a population of 
more than 150,000. The typical coun- 
ty has a population of 25,000 and an 
area of about 500 square miles. Usual- 
ly the county seat is somewhere near 
the county center and has a population 
berween 5000 and 10,000. 

The rest of the typical county is 
rural, with quite a number of small 
neighborhoods and villages. 

There are, of course, counties with 
several population centers but few of 
them are real metropolitan centers. 
There are only twelve counties with 


populations greater than 100,000. In 
general, this means that if school dis- 
tricts are to contain an adequate num- 
ber of pupils they must be fairly large. 

The necessity for reorganizing school 
districts in Illinois had been recog- 
nized for many years, but little prog- 
ress in this direction was made until 
recently. After considerable spade 
work by the state department of edu- 
cation, the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, the Illinois Association of School 
Boards, the Illinois Agriculture Asso- 
ciation, and other organizations inter- 
ested in education, the legislature 
enacted the County School Survey 
Committee Law. 

This law made it possible for a 
school survey committee to be estab- 
lished in each county in the state. One 
hundred and one of the 102 counties 
took advantage of the law and estab- 
lished survey committees. The com- 
mittees were limited by law to a mem- 
bership of nine persons, five of whom 
were to be from rural school districts 
and four from urban districts. At the 
state level the law created a state ad- 
visory commission consisting of nine 
members appointed by the chief state 
school officer. 
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The duties of the county survey com- 
mittees are briefly: 

1. To study the county for the pur- 
pose of recommending district reor- 
ganization that will improve educa- 
tional opportunity, make school admin- 
istration more economical and efficient, 
and more equitably distribute educa- 
tional revenues. 

2. On the basis of their study to pro- 
pose a tentative plan of reorganization, 
inform the people about it, and be 
informed by the people. 

3. To define the boundaries and na- 
ture of the proposed reorganization 
and to report on them. 

The state advisory commission, as 
the name implies, possesses only ad- 
visory power. Each county survey com- 
mittee is required to submit a tenta- 
tive report to the commission. After 
appraising the report, the commission 
returns it to the committee with com- 
ments and suggestions for changes, if 
such are deemed advisable. The final 
report of the county committee may 
or may not embody the changes. 

In order to facilitate the work of 
reorganization, the legislature passed a 
law prescribing means whereby a new 
unit type of school district might be 
established. The law, known as the 
Community Unit Law, provides for 
establishment of a twelve-grade dis- 
trict upon the presentation of the pro- 
posed district to the voters within its 
proposed boundaries and a majority 
vote in both the rural and urban areas 
favoring the establishment of such dis- 
trict. The new district may contain 
a number of whole and fractional parts 
of former districts of various types. It 
is not unusual for one such district to 
replace thirty or forty of the old type 
districts. 


LAW BEING TESTED 


The constitutionality of the law is 
being tested in the courts but should 
an adverse decision be rendered it is 
not expected to undo permanently any 
work completed, since the legislature 
may be expected to validate districts 
already established. 

In addition to the general provisions 
for detachment and annexation of terri- 
tory to school districts, the new law 
provides that in one election an adja- 
cent territory may be detached from 
one district and added to a community 
unit district. Such action requires a 
simple majority vote in the territory 
to be detached and a similar majority 
vote in the community unit to which 
the territory is to be annexed. This 
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provision, together with the general 
school law provisions for annexation 
and detachment by petition, has made 
for a rather fluid situation in the re- 
organization program. 

In some cases new unit districts are 
voted which include territory belong- 
ing to an adjacent community. Usual- 
ly this occurs when a neighborhood or 
semicummunity attempts to take in 
enough surrounding te’ .itory to meet 
the minimum requirements of a unit 
district. These requirements set by 
law include an assessed valuation of 
at least $6,000,000 and a total popu- 
lation of 2000. 


SOCIOLOGICAL CENTERS 


The “foreign” territory then proceeds 
to petition out of the new unit and 
join its natural community. This often 
leaves the newly created district se- 
riously depleted in area, valuation and 
population. It may then, in turn, join 
a larger unit in order to obtain an ade- 
quate pupil population and tax base. 
Thus the natural trend is toward 
larger districts representing rather gen- 
erally what might be called “sociologi- 
cal communities.” 


A number of neighborhood centers 
are often joined in one unit dis- 
trict, so that the district may 
achieve sufficient size to meet re- 
quirements for a community unit. 
This means that local high schools in 
many villages will in time be replaced 
by larger, better equipped secondary 
schools, centrally located in each dis- 
trict. The villages will in all likeli- 
hood become centers of elementary 
school attendance areas. In this way 
the larger neighborhoods will retain 
their school centers but they will be 
elementary, not secondary, centers. 

The flexibility of the reorganization 
program allows school territory to seek 
its natural community and shift from 


uneconomical units to adequate, eco-. 


nomical ones which, in turn, compels 
the uneconomical unit to join another 
district to achieve adequacy. 

Despite the apparent confusion and 


local struggles, a sound structure of 
school organization is growing in the 
state. New units are being built 
around sociological communities, both 
by original districting and by gradual 
accretion. These units in the main 
will be large enough and wealthy 
enough to support a better educational 
program than was ever possible before. 

Furthermore, the school can become 
a real community center inasmuch as a 
real community will exist around it. 
The neighborhood elementary school 
may still fulfill a useful social function 
in the villages but the larger, centrally 
located secondary school can fulfill the 
larger, broader community functions. 

Many of the community unit dis- 
tricts will be large enough to support a 
community college which may offer a 
thirteenth and fourteenth year pro- 
gram. 

Fortunately the emerging structure 
is not likely to be crystallized by build- 
ing programs until it is far enough 
along to be adequate. Boards of edu- 
cation in the new districts are inclined 
to go slowly, feeling their way along 
in the new situation. In general, they 
are reluctant to close attendance units 
in the districts until the people are 
ready for the change. Furthermore, 
bonding companies are hesitant to 
handle bond issues for building pur- 
poses until the legality of the commu- 
nity unit law is established or valida- 
tion by legislative act takes place. 


Although this difficulty is embarrass- 
ing, in some cases it prevents hasty, 
short-sighted building programs aimed 
at solidifying a district which may not 
be organized on a sound basis. The 
forces of change are given time to 
operate, and the district growing out 
of the adjustment and readjustment of 
boundary lines will probably be a much 
better and more adequate one. The 
trend is toward larger districts which, 
in turn, can offer broader educational 
programs at a nominal per capita cost. 
At the present time a number of new 
districts include the entire county and 
others cover a major part of a county. 
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They learned to play volleyball the right way. 


CLASSES FOR ADULTS 
WIN FAVOR 


FRANK T. DOLBEAR 


Supervising Principal, Tunkhannock Borough 
Schools, Tunkhannock, Pa. 


OOD public relations is difficult 

to achieve unless you can get 
citizens to come to the school and see 
your plant in operation. An integral 
part of a school program should be an 
adult education program. 

Our first move in setting up courses 
for adults was to arrange a meeting of 
community leaders to discuss the prob- 
lem. We invited the presidents of the 
various service clubs and women’s 
clubs, representatives from the P.-T.A. 
and the school board, and other leading 
citizens. We explained to them the 
opportunities in Pennsylvania for adult 
education and the share which the state 
will bear in meeting the expense. This 
gave us a chance to discuss school 
financing which was not clearly under- 
stood by all present. In Pennsylvania, 
on written request of fifteen citizens, 
adult education must be offered. 

We had several articles published in 
‘our local paper about what we were 
attempting to do, and sent notices to 
the homes. A date was set for an or- 
ganizational meeting, which was well 
attended and which allowed parents 
and taxpayers to ask questions. Since 
there was no sentiment against the pro- 
gram, we agreed to start the following 
week with classes for adults in typing, 
bookkeeping, art, music, homemaking, 
recreation and community singing. A 
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community chorus had been meet- 
ing in the churches and was already 
well organized. At Christmas time 
more than ninety voices presented a 
cantata, “Prince of Peace,” to a capacity 
audience in the high school auditorium. 
This chorus now meets at the school 
each week during the time scheduled 
for adult education. 

The homemaking classes meet in the 
home economics cottage and have had 
units in sewing and cooking. The 
work of the cooking class culminated 
in the preparation of a complete din- 
ner. Many of the mothers had never 
been in the home economics cottage 
and didn’t realize the opportunities for 
training in homemaking which the 
public schools afford. 

Original permission to carry on the 
adult education program for a ten 
weeks’ period only was obtained from 
the board of education. At the end of 
this time, we requested statements from 
the students as to their desire to con- 
tinue. Following are a few of the reac- 
tions we received. 

“I have found use for typing on the 
farm in registering the names of cattle.” 

“In my opinion, the extension classes 
are one of the most constructive moves 
ever made in the line of adult educa- 
tion and recreation in this area. By all 
means, they should be continued.” 





“I appreciate the classes very much 
because they give us a chance to use 
the gymnasium. I look forward to these 
classes each Monday night.” 

“I would like to have the sewing 
class continued for another ten weeks 
as I am interested in the work and 
would feel badly if it were to be dis- 
continued.” 

“I should be glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of enrolling in another home- 
making extension Class.” 

"IT think the sewing class is a 
splendid proj-ct and I hope all the 
classes will be continued.” 

“I am interested in the extension 
course and have got a great deal out of 
it. I would like to continue in typing 
and bookkeeping.” 

“I certainly think the 
classes have been successful. All of us 
enjoy the exercise and fellowship, and 
we have had practice in playing volley- 
ball the right way. We are looking for- 
ward to learning more about basketball 
during the next ten weeks. I think this 
is a program which was needed and 
which will grow.” 

“IT am enthusiastic about adult exten- 
sion work. The American adult has a 
tendency to be lazy and spend his free 
hours listening to radio programs. He 
should have every opportunity to add 
to his learning and encourage his think- 
ing. In Tunkhannock we have excel- 
lent teachers and the courses thus far 
are achieving their purposes.” 

In Pennsylvania, extension Classes are 
supported by the state. The school dis- 
trict is reimbursed for approximately 
75 per cent of the teacher’s minimum 


recreation 


salary. 

The 
building plus the necessary heat, light 
and other facilities. The classes have 
been taught by members of our own 
teaching staff, and in many cases this 
has given them contacts with the par- 
ents of the boys and girls in their 


classes. 


school district provides the 


We feel that the time and money 
spent on the adult extension classes 
have been wise expenditures. The com- 
ments quoted indicate the reaction of 
the men and women enrolled. These 
people now know the condition of the 
physical plant of the school and are in 
a better position to help in case: addi- 
tional equipment is needed. They have 
a better acquaintance with the mem- 
bers of the teaching staff and with 
their fellow citizens. The program 
helps to solidify the thinking of the 
community, centering it upon the 
needs of the school. 
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PROGRESS TOWARD THE THREE R’'S 


EWSPAPER and magazine head- 

lines are assuring readers that 
schools are “returning to the three R’s.” 
As the opening of schools looms on 
the horizon for the third postwar year, 
education is front page news, and 
rightly so. 

Will children benefit increasingly as 
more and more money is allocated for 
school programs? The popular answer 
seems to be: “Of course, they will. The 
teachers are returning to the three R’s!” 

One state department of education, 
according to a news service, is revising 
its emphasis completely in order to 
return to the three R’s. Several West 
Coast city school systems received 
coastwide publicity for doing the same 
thing. 


QUESTIONS TO ASK 


It is time for school and community 
leaders to examine this public relations 
approach critically. These questions ob- 
tain: (1) Is this the type of publicity 
the schools should sponsor? (2) What 
is the real situation in the schools? (3) 
What better public relations approach 
can be found? (4) What can the 


schools do? 
IS THIS PUBLICITY DESIRABLE? 


Let’s look into the Wilson home on 
the eve of the opening of school. We 
see the parents reading the local news- 
paper headlines. 

“Well, I see where the schools open 
tomorrow with, at last, a return to 
teaching our children facts,” says 
Johnny’s dad. 

“Yes,” echoes Mrs. Wilson, “I guess 
they have found out finally that pro- 
gressive education isn’t doing the job. 
Maybe our children will be taught the 
fundamentals now.” 

“Why, sure,” glows her husband, “if 
this nation is to get anywhere, the kids 
will have to be educated. Goodness 
knows. we're spending a lot more for 
teachers’ salaries and the like. The 
teachers should have been teaching 
the three R’s all along.” 
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CHARLES R. NELSON 


Elementary Coordinator, San Diego 
County Schools, San Diego, Calif. 


Mrs. Wilson frowns. “I hope they 
don’t neglect the teaching of citizen- 
ship, though. This ‘one world’ idea is 
no idle chatter any more.” 

Not only are erroneous impressions 
of the modern school program created 
through publicity of the sort described, 
but detrimental opinions regarding 
teacher competency are built up 
throughout the community. 


TEACHERS’ REACTIONS 


And what are the thoughts of the 
teachers as they read such headlines? 
Some toss them off as just “publicity”; 
some respond with, “At last, they are 
coming around to see it my way.” 
Others wonder whether education is 
going to discredit the sound, carefully 


developed curricular improvements 
which have been evolving through the 
years, 


These responses indicate also prob- 
able misinterpretations by teachers as 
to what the community expects of its 
schools. The many sources of pressures 
on the curriculum must be carefully 
analyzed to sift down the predominant 
opinions of those really acquainted 
with the program. For example, it is 
interesting to note that New York City 
employers, union leaders, and others 
are complaining that our graduates lose 
jobs because of personal immaturity 
rather than lack of job skills.) One city, 
in its recent annual report on educa- 
tion,? told its citizens of a survey in 
which copies of old examinations given 
101 years ago were administered to 
several thousand ninth grade pupils 
throughout the nation. According to 
the report, the boys and girls of today 
made a 4 per cent higher average in 
spelling and a 23 per cent higher aver- 
age in mathematics than the averages 
obtained by pupils of earligr years. 
Note that schools of a century ago did 


‘Science Research Associates, The Guid- 
ance Newsletter. 

"San Diego City Schools, Schools and 
Community Work Together, Annual Re- 
port, 1946-47. 


not have the societal cross section en- 
rollments of today’s schools. Is the im- 
plication commensurable with the in- 
terpretation suggested by “returning to 
the three R's’? Certainly not. We 
must not sponsor this type of publicity. 


WHAT IS THE REAL SITUATION? 


Teachers throughout the nation have 
not been neglecting the three R’s. Even 
during the last twenty years, when so 
much publicity was issued on “stream- 
lined” education, teachers continued 
developing basic skills, knowledges and 
attitudes. Slowly and steadily they re- 
vised the content of their teaching, the 
technics, materials and evaluation, as 
research and experimentation revealed 
better ways of guiding children. 

Unquestionably, there were many 
who merely rode the “activity” band 
wagon for insincere purposes; there 
were others who were just “keeping 
school.” However, the main group was 
moving ahead as rapidly as prudence 
dictated. As the democratic concept of 
administration and supervision evolved, 
more and more teachers came to adopt 
the constructive group determination 
of children’s needs, educational objec- 
tives, curricular scope and sequence, in- 
structional materials, and school-com- 
munity relations. 


FRILLS TO BE DISCARDED? 


Examine briefly some of the fre- 
quently questioned “fads and frills” 
of the school curriculum. Do educators 
intend that the school band and orches- 
tra should be discarded, along with the 
glee club, the student council, the 
school newspaper, the assembly pro- 
gram, the extensive association with 
many community resources, the public 
discussion squad, the educational ra- 
dio programs, the school patrol, the 
intramural athletics, the lunchroom ac- 
tivity, the extensive adult program, and 
so on? 

Should improved concepts of child 
development, evolved through the best 
experimentation, research and thought 
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of which we are capable, be set aside? 
Do community leaders intend that we 
should discard these? Possibly a minor- 
ity will answer in the affirmative when 
viewing such phases of the curriculum 
generally. However, when specific ac- 
tivities are proposed for deletion, it is 
difficult to find unanimity of opinion 
among the minority. 

Give attention also to the pilot pro- 
grams under way for the promotion of 
spiritual values in our 
pointed up in the Twenty-Sixth Year- 
book of the Department of Elementary 
Principals. Can this vital aspect of child 
development be relegated to a position 
of minor importance? Should we im- 
ply that it shall, through publicity to 
the effect that the schools are returning 
to the three R's? 


schools, as 


WHAT BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS 
APPROACH CAN WE FIND? 


Today the schools are pushing back 
horizons, probably with greater inten- 
sity than ever before. The world of 
today impinges on the lives of teachers 
and administrators, too. The latter are 
demanding and supporting teacher and 
lay participation in curricular revision 
to ensure better schools. They want to 
go ahead toward the three R’s with a 
vital program that answers the needs 
of the times and carries the support 
and understanding of more and more 
of the citizenry. 

Public relations programs consisting 
merely of the production of newspaper 
articles describing present practices 
(usually the best in effect throughout 
the system), sporadic memberships in 
local service organizations, and the 
ordinary emphasis on an “education 
week” are not enough. Such publicity 
as described in the introductory para- 
graph of this article is exactly what 
we do not want. It contributes to pro- 
fessional and lay confusion rather than 
to understanding of the schools’ aims, 
program and potentialities. 

WHAT CAN THE SCHOOLS DO? 

Much pioneering has been done by 
professional and lay groups in clearing 
the ground for cooperative planning 
and action. Educators must carry the 
responsibility, accepted when they 
chose this profession, of exciting dy- 
namic leadership to effect public under- 
standing of what the schools can ac- 
complish. 

Individual districts will need to ap- 
proach the educational problem by (1) 
getting solidly behind the existing 
school-community program, (2) initi- 
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ating a study of programs in other 
localities, and (3) promoting compre- 
hensive school-community programs of 
their own. 


PROJECTS CAN BE STUDIED 


It is unfortunate that many teachers 
today are uninformed concerning the 
local school-community program for 
better education. Acquainting teachers 
with the aims, practices and outcomes 
of the school program should be an 
integral part of a district's in-service 
program of professional improvement. 
Each person should recognize his place 
in the total ongoing program and exert 
himself discreetly to fulfill his partic- 
ular obligation. The ramifications of 
supporting the local program are found 
closely entwined in the daily patterns 
of pupil growth. 

Many appropriate projects are under 
way in nearby communities which can 
be studied rather intensely at first hand. 
In San Diego County, the recent estab- 
lishment of the San Diego County Edu- 
cation Committee is an example of a 
group formed to function on a con- 
tinuing basis as an advisory group to 
the county superintendent and his staff. 

This committee is composed of lay 
citizens representing various com- 
munity groups, including labor, reli- 
gious, farm, civic, cultural, veteran and 
educational organizations. “Of even 
greater importance than acting as an 
advisory group to our staff,” states Dr. 
John S. Carroll, county superintendent, 
“is the service which such a widely 
representative committee can render in 
keeping the schools in touch with com- 
munity needs and telling the public of 
the work of the schools.” 

There is a growing movement on 
the local use community 
groups as integral parts of the total 
education program, such as is found 
in one elementary school district in 
San Diego County. Here the super- 
intendent and his staff are attempting 
to help local citizens learn how to par- 
ticipate in community planning and 
action. A booklet® recently arrived in 
each home in which an attempt was 
made to reverse the pattern that has 
been developing during the years, i.e. 
to counteract the tendency of education 
to drift rapidly apart from the com- 
munity.- This booklet served to ac- 
quaint already public spirited citizens 
with the technics of community co- 


level to 


“Gray, C. D.: Adventures in Leadership 
for Better Community Government, Escon- 
dido Union Elementary School District, 
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operation for educational improvement 
as well as for other local innovations. 

Carrying this approach still further, 
a representative committee of com- 
munity leaders worked with a teacher 
committee in completing final plans 
for the year’s institute program for 
teacher education. Under way, too, is a 
parent activity which brings individual 
classroom teachers together with 
mothers for discussions of the school’s 
objectives and the program which 
strives to achieve them. Parents study 
the children in the classroom setting 
preceding such discussions. 

A series of weekly radio broadcasts 
sponsored by the San Diego city 
schools does not stop with reporting 
to the listeners the present day activi- 
ties in their classrooms, but goes far- 
ther by dwelling on what’s going on in 
schools everywhere. Such an approach 
serves to reveal desirable practices 
which have not yet been effected in 
the local program, and to stimulate dis- 
cussions directed toward improvement 
of the local schools. 

A- daily newspaper column often 
concerns itself with phases of school 
life for the same purpose. Valuable 
interpretations of recent research are 
presented to lay readers as well as to 
teachers. 


PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCES 


Exerting pertinent leadership in the 
parent-teacher aspect of public rela- 
tions are the schools of Inglewood, 
Calif., which provide the setting for at 
least two personal conferences each 
year for every parent and his child's 
teacher. Evening conferences are ar- 
ranged when more convenient for the 
parents. Much planning and study pre- 
ceded the launching of this program 
more than ten years ago in order to 
acquaint the professional staff with the 
values and the highly important tech- 
nics of parent-teacher conferences. It 
is easily understood that the lay citizen 
of this community does not require 
assurance that the schools are “return- 
ing to the three R’s.” 

Regardless of the approach taken by 
individual districts in effecting public 
understanding of the public schools, 
there are certain essentials which every 
such effort should have. 

1. The most dynamic, confident and 
patient leaders available should be ob- 
tained for directing the program. 
Technics of effective group interaction 
should be applied. 

2. Everyone participating should 
consciously contribute to the program’s 
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success. There is no place for laggards 
or fearful “Caspers.” 

3. All participants should consist- 
ently align themselves with civic, busi- 
ness and religious groups, so that 
through such alignment the community 
can feel the pulse of the school and 
vice versa. 

4. Problems of education should be 
presented to the community frankly 
and sincerely with emphases on the 
schools’ needs as well as -on the more 
outstanding features of the program. 


5. Intelligent planning and _ thor- 
ough preparation should permeate all 
educator-layman cooperative action, 
from the individual teacher-parent con- 
ference to the broadest type of inter- 
group activity. 

6. Democratic procedures should be 
basic to all activities. 

7. Progress should be moderate, 
steady and understandable to every 
participant. 

The schools are moving ahead to- 
ward the ever changing three R’s. 


Their communities, in many cases, are 
actively assisting in this climb. Public 
relations must contribute to better un- 
derstanding of the present day <chool 
and its urgent needs. 

The schools can make their major 
contribution to world peace by con- 
sciously promoting school-community 
participation and cooperation on all 
levels for the continuous evolvement of 
curriculums suitable to the education 
of future citizens of a world com- 
munity. 


TWO APPROACHES TO ADMINISTRATION 


A. L. KNOBLAUCH 


Professor of Education, University of Connecticut 


A SOonLy number of our school 

administrators have the impres- 
sion that the purpose of the public 
school system is to give them an op- 
portunity to “administer efficiently” 
that unit which their community, act- 
ing through the board of education, has 
placed under their trusteeship. 

It is a commonly accepted principle 
of law that no trustee should ever 
undertake to profit personally from the 
nature of his fiduciary relationship to 
a trust or a Corporation—much less a 
quasi-corporation. There is a form of 
personal profiteering going on in pub- 
lic education which should be discon- 
tinued, controlled, restricted or elim- 
inated. The purpose of administration 
is and should be “to keep the decks 
clear,” so that the primary function of 
the schools, 7.e. instruction, may pro- 
gress in and under the most democratic 
atmosphere obtainable. 

To obtain such an atmosphere, some 
of those now secure in superintend- 
ents’ offices will have to be re-edu- 
cated, reconverted or replaced! 

The administrator who runs a one- 
man show by executive directives 
should not expect his schools to pro- 
duce peace loving, world minded dem- 
ocrats. If teachers are not to teach in 
an atmosphere of coercion, fear and 
intimidation, the “one-man standard of 
the past” for the school must go. 

There is reason to believe that the 
industrial pattern which calls for 
worker participation for effectiveness 
in production may also be highly de- 
sirable as a pattern in education. It is 
by now, we hope, an accepted psycho- 
logical principle that the individual 
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cares most for that which he has had 
a voice and a hand in creating. 

Some of our school systems can 
never hope to attain the democratic 
ideal because their boards of education 
fail to free them from board domina- 
ton and enslavement, both by direct 
control and by involvement with 
countless clerical duties. These are 
time consuming and stultifying to the 
end that the superintendent has little 
zest left for his greater tasks. 

In many irstances, communities hav- 
ing boards of this type finally dismiss 
their superintendent because, as they 
put it, “he failed as an educational 
leader.” One man can hardly be all 
things unto all men, under all circum- 
stances, and at the same time be man- 
kind’s nursemaid. The educational 
statesman needs time off to be states- 
manlike. 

We need to rethink seriously the 
role of administration in public as 
well as private education. In the words 
of one superintendent: “I’m no leader; 
I’m the chief ‘guess man’ in our school 
system.” He illustrated his remark by 
describing his method of selecting per- 
sonnel for his schools. In performing 
this all-important task, he said that his 
board of education always requests two 
lists of candidates for each position, 
ranging from janitor to teacher. One 
list indicates the individual whom the 
superintendent believes to be best 
qualified for the opening; the other list 
contains the names of those individuals 
the school board wants to elect. 

Fortunately, from the newer point 
of view, administration is thought of 
in terms of certain qualities entirely 


different from those heretofore dis- 
cussed. This is an encouraging sign in 
that administrative technics are called 
for involving the newer approaches to 
human development, 7.e. motivation, 
inspiration, leadership, counseling and 
deliberation, plus statesmanship. 

We have learned the hard way that 
one-man rule does not always lead to 
human happiness. We cannot hope 
that this type of administration will 
produce a citizen more effective for 
tomorrow than for yesterday. On the 
other hand, the administrator who can 
employ the newer technics of admin- 
istration will need to be a superior type 
of person by inclination and training. 

The implications of these sugges- 
tions are far reaching. In fact, it may 
not be too much to hint that mankind 
everywhere awaits the birth and train- 
ing of a generation of adults who have 
been nurtured in a system of public 
schools so administered. In the future, 
it is the quality of education, and not 
the form and content, that will be its 
significant characteristic. 

America is the youngest of the 
world’s nations, and, therefore, heir to 
all that has gone before. To be thus 
richly endowed is not enough, how- 
ever. We need also to select the best 
from all that has gone before in ad- 
ministration—-public and private, edu- 
cational and industrial. This best from 
the standpoint of present promise finds 
itself definitely aligned on the side of 
the administrator who, through the 
more difficult channels of these newer 
administrative technics, takes “his” 
community from where it is to where, 
in social terms, it ough to be. 
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EXAMINATIONS—FOR LIFE 


‘OME of my friends have said: “Oh, 
it’s all right for your school to 
have final examinations. You are domi- 
nantly college preparatory, and your 
students can ‘take it.’ In fact, you ad- 
mit that you started your plan largely 
because your graduates who go on to 
college want two-hour high school ex- 
aminations so that they are better pre- 
pared to take three-hour finals when 
they go on to college. But in our school 
it’s different. Our students couldn't pass 
a written test, and they'll never get 
near a college.” 

“But, wait a minute!” I exclaim. 
“How abour that star fullback of yours 
who has been up in the mountains all 
summer, helping with forest pest con- 
trol? Didn't you say he liked it so 
well that he had decided to make it 
his permanent work? If he does, he'd 
better get a good passing grade in his 
chemistry test because, when the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture gives him his written examination, 
there'll be plenty of chemistry prob- 
lems in it. 


EVEN THE POLICE DEPARTMENT 


“And how about that husky, 10-flat 
sprinter of yours? Didn't you tell me 
that he figured a 10-flat man was a 
good bet when it came to chasing 
criminals, too, and that the police de- 
partment looked like a good chance 
for him? Yes, the demonstrative part 
of the police examination will ask him 
to sprint, but the written part will ask 
him many more things. A modern 
police department sets the standards 
for admission high. 

“And how about that quiet little 
fellow you mentioned the other day? 
You said that his attitude is so very 
good; he tries so hard; he does all of 
his homework, but he can’t pass a test. 
His father is a civil service employe, 
and you reasoned that with this boy's 
neatness and fidelity he would make a 
conscientious clerk, too. If he does, 
he'll have to stop saying ‘I. can’t pass 
examinations,’ and you'll have to stop 
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giving him a grade that represents at- 
titude rather than achievement, because 
the civil service requires entry exami- 
nations. 

“Furthermore, have you heard of the 
new federal ruling which insists that 
periodic examinations be given in 
order to advance the rank of civil serv- 
ice employes? We're living in an age 
when the examination is more than 
ever the rule of life, and, if our schools 
are going to be ready to meet the chal- 
lenge of bread-and-butter living, they'll 
have to insist on examinations.” 

I'm wondering how much further 
my friend has thought about the 
matter. I wonder if she has had a 
chance to gleam some of the many 


"On the basis of one written ex- 

amination, candidates are either 

making the grade or are falling 
by the wayside.” 





more things that I might have said. 
Did she come to learn of any boys, for 
instance, like the one I knew of, the 
one who scored 6934 per cent on the 
California state board pharmacy ex- 
amination and who because the pass- 
ing grade was 70 per cent was forced 
to wait an entire year and then take 
the test over? 

Was my friend ever invited to tour 
a modern aircraft plant and witness a 
demonstration of a Link trainer? Did 
she then see how the every false move 
of the would-be-pilot was relentlessly 
recorded with a scientific precision far 
beyond the realm of if's, and’s, but’s 
and “stretched” percentages? 

Did she ever come to know any offi- 
cials in charge of civil service exami- 
nations who told her of how many 
papers they had thrown into the waste- 
basket because the applicants did not 
heed instructions, follow the prescribed 
form (margins, for instance) and, be- 
cause the writers assumed that amidst 
the thousands of papers handed in, the 
reader could take the time to find out 
which nameless paper was his? 


INSISTENCE ON PRECISION 


Yes, we're going to have to insist on 
examination papers being formally 
correct, too. To this extent it is true 
that content is nqt everything. Pre- 
cision in content coupled with pre- 
cision in form is not an easy goal, but 
neither is success in one’s chosen 
vocation. 

With the exception of the boy who 
failed the pharmacy examination, all 
examples herein used have been purely 
hypothetical. Here are two actual 
cases. One, I believe, illustrates what 
has not been done; the other, what 
must be done, if modern education is 
to prepare adequately for life. 

One of my eleventh grade students 
came to me recently. 

“Well,” I said to him, “you don’t 
seem to be getting very far with your 
grades, do you? What is the trouble?” 

“The trouble is,” he replied, “that | 
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just don’t seem to be able to pass ex- 
aminations. I do all of my homework, 
but my test grades always pull me 
down. I always manage to pass on a 
C, though, for my teachers allow for 
the fact thac I try hard and do my 
homework.” 

“What do you want to do when 
you leave school?” I asked. 

“Study to become a dentist,” he 
answered. 

“My dear boy,” I said emphatically, 
“before you can become a dentist you'll 
have to pass a stiff state board dental 
examination. Do you know that, re- 
gardless of what your personality, your 
attitude, your interest, or your per- 
formance at dental college, your whole 
right to practice dentistry will depend 
upon this one examination?” 

Jack, a boy with a fairly high 1.Q., 
much to the regret of his parents, has 
failed to earn grades commensurate 
with his ability. He is a personable 
boy, eager to recite when he has read 
something that interests him, ever de- 
sirous to please, courteous, and per- 
He was in 
my tenth year English class iast term. 
| announced a final examination on the 
minimum essentials of English that had 
been set up by the department head as 
the basic work for this particular term. 
I stressed the necessity of passing this 
test. Jack scored 29 per cent! 

Crestfallen, he appeared at my desk. 
‘Does this mean that I don’t pass?” 
he asked. 

“It looks like it, Jack,” I answered. 

“But I've done all my homework, 
and how about my book report? Won't 
that bring my grade up?” he pleaded. 

“Well,” 1 said, “I can see how a C 
book report might stretch a 59 per cent 
or possibly even a 49 per cent, but I 
can’t see how it could stretch a 29 per 
cent.” 

A little later Jack, persistent but 
still courteous, reappeared. “May I 
have my book report? You see, I’m go- 
ing down to the guidance bureau for 
help this afternoon, and I want to 
show them what I can do.” 

“Are you going to take your final 
examination paper, Jack?” I asked. 


suasive with his teachers. 


*The list includes examinations for certi- 
fied public accountants, architects, attorneys, 
barbers, chauffeurs, vehicle. operators, chi- 
ropodists, chiropractors, collection agents, 
contractors, cosmeticians, dental hygienists, 
dentists, detectives, embalmers, civil engi- 
neers, insurance salesmen, laboratory tech- 
nicians, registered nurses, opticians, optom- 
etrists, Osteopaths, pest control workers, 
pharmacists, physicians and surgeons, real 
estate brokers and salesmen, social workers, 
teachers and veterinarians. 
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He shuffled nis feet and evaded the 
question. 

“Jack, if you take my advice, that is 
the paper you'll take to them. It will 
show them what you cannot do, and 
that is infinitely more important, be- 
cause I have a hunch that you're the 
kind of boy who is going after a job 
someday—a job that is going to re- 
quire you to take an examination be- 
fore you are hired. You'd better learn 
how to pass one.” 

There is no evading the fact that 
life is demanding and exacting at 
times. The increasing trend toward 
official examinations shows this. 

The state of California issues 
licenses for the right to practice twen- 
ty-nine* different vocations, profes- 
sional and otherwise. Announced ex- 
aminations are held for each before a 
license can be issued, and failure to 
take or to pass the examination bars 


a person from practicing a particular 
vocation. Other states do the same. 
More and more, modern life, in the 
face of severe competition, is asking 
for specific vocational preparation, and 
is demanding licensing in order to 
guarantee adequate preparation. Can- 
didates are coming before municipal, 
state and federal licensing boards and, 
on the basis of one written examina- 
tion, are either making the grade or~ 
falling by the wayside. Are our schools 
sufficiently conscious of the fact that 
“forewarned is forearmed”? 

When the need for examinations 
thrusts itself upon our, perhaps, un- 
willing minds, we must stiffen the 
brains and the backbones of the stu- 
dents of America. Every time a student 
of normal capacity tells us that he can’t 
pass a written examination, we've got 
to tell him that he must. Life demands 
it; the teacher must meet the challenge. 


PREPARING PARENTS FOR 
NEW REPORT CARD 


ELFIE F. CARROLL 


Principal, Leonard High School 
Grand Forks, N.D. 


HE development of the grading 

and reporting system now in use at 
Leonard, N.D., was promoted by a 
study of this subject in a seminar at 
the University of North Dakota. 

As an outcome of that study, the 
system used at Leonard was brought 
into conformity with the progressive 
rend in reporting and recording pupil 
progress elsewhere. Many instructors 
and principals were consulted in an at- 
tempt to decide what features of a 
grading and reporting system were con- 
sidered best to meet the particular 
needs of the small school. 

Through letters to the superintend- 
ent of schools in each capitol city in 
the United States, we obtained sample 
report cards and opinions as to their 
best features. 

Parents were first advised of the plan 
for changing the grading system by 
means of a letter and a sample copy 
of the proposed new report card form. 
The idea also was presented to the 
parent-teacher association, and was 
unanimously accepted. 


The new plan was put into practice 
for two consecutive six weeks’ periods 
as a preliminary step to ascertain 
whether it would be worth continuing. 

At the time the trial reports were 
sent home, the parents were asked to 
indicate their opinions of the new form 
by comments written on the back. Ap- 
proximately three-fourths of them 
made comments and all were favorable 


to the change. This reaction was ac- 


cepted as strong enough evidence to 
justify the final adoption. 

In its present form, the report card 
covers the child’s health, work, social 
habits, and personality traits. He is 
marked each six weeks on several 
points under each of these heads. S 
indicates “satisfactory”; S.I., “shows im- 
provement”; N.I., “needs to improve.” 

The card also provides a continuous 
record of growth in pounds and inches, 
records attendance and punctuality, 
and shows the child’s grades for each 
subject, indicated by A, B, C, D and F. 
There is also a checklist of miscella- 
neous messages for parents. 
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QUESTIONS FROM A COUNSELOR 


Our guidance practices must exemplify our ideals 


PERSON can say, “This is my 

philosophy of education,” and 
believe what he says implicitly; yet his 
first action under stress reveals that an 
entirely different philosophy is govern- 
ing the situation. 

A person’s philosophy is like fine 
lacquer ware in that it is built up one 
layer at a time. All experience adds 
imperceptibly to a new layer or bur- 
nishes an old layer of experience. The 
person who has lived long and thought 
truly and deeply through many experi- 
ences comes to full flower with a beau- 
tiful mellowness not unlike that of 
exquisite Chinese lacquer. 

Each person’s philosophy is part and 
parcel of his experiences. How many 
counselors in secondary schools might 
describe themselves as Westerners, as 
descendants of pioneers who were 
strongly marked with Puritanism? 
How many, early in life, partook of 
Jeffersonian doctrines along with their 
porridge? The nurture of the able 
student and the stress on acedemic 
learning are parts of this tradition. 

Of course, those interested in voca- 
tional education point out that Jeffer- 
son made real contributions to the out- 
standing vocation of his day through 
his importation of Merino sheep and 
the development of the moldboard 
plow. On the other hand, Jefferson 
intensely distrusted industrialization 
and warned against it. 


WHERE IS OUR EMPHASIS? 


How many counselors, imbued with 
the Jeffersonian tradition of education, 
give excellent lip-service to the equal- 
ity of vocational and academic subjects 
but do not always follow through? 
When counseling able students, many 
of us emphasize the professional at the 
expense of the technical and vocational. 
Do we excuse this by saying that the 
conditions of work are more desirable 
in the professions? More desirable by 
whose standards? 

Do we counsel students who are able 
but have limited economic resources to 
take academic courses only to meet 
these students a few years later run- 
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ning elevators and working in dime 
stores instead of being engaged in good 
trades with excellent wages? 

True, both students and parents fre- 
quently resist trade education in favor 
of training for white collar jobs. But 
do we as counselors have sufficient in- 
formation at hand to present convinc- 
ingly the comparative values and com- 
parative wage scales of each type of 
work for the student's consideration? 

Along with the strong Jeffersonian 
tradition, many counselors find them- 
selves possessed of some Jacksonian 
tradition and some of Dewey's experi- 
mentalism in their beliefs. 

How many counselors have “the pio- 
neer’s belief in the common man? 
While Jackson made political speeches 
upholding rotation in office and equal- 
ity of one man’s ability with another, 
these speeches were an antidote for 
office holders grown obese and lazy in 
federal jobs. His life attested to 
his belief in the general rightness and 
ability of the common man, but Jack- 
son was no believer in the rabble. 

Do counselors question whether a 
college degree, an honored rank, or the 
ability to make a fortune has made a 
man abler to face a problem of life 
more squarely or to decide more wisely 
than the less gifted individual can do? 








How many successful careers 
can be traced to counseling? 


Certainly, many counselors accept 
much of the philosophy of experimen- 
talism, although they are frequently 
untrained in the scientific method. Do 
we practice these beliefs, or do we 
merely accept them on the verbal level? 
Perhaps the greatest need of education 
is to apply scientifically known facts 
to the educational process and to close 
the gap between technological develop- 
ment and social development. 


DO WE ACCEPT THIS IDEAL? 


How many counselors would accept 
the following concepts of secondary 
education? 

1. Secondary schools should furnish 
such widely varying opportunities that 
each child may have a chance for the 
maximum development of his poten- 
tialities? 

2. Each child should be considered 

an end, never a means; this is also true 
of any group of society. 
3. A general education, as described 
in the Harvard Report, should serve as 
a core of commonness to all students, 
running vertically from those in kin- 
dergarten to those in college and hori- 
zontally from the least to the most gift- 
ed child. This should not be a watered- 
down academic course, but rather par- 
allel courses that achieve the same aims 
in terms of the child’s potentialities. 
The test of such courses should be the 
production of integrated personalities, 
based on common beliefs and respect 
for others. 

4. The gifted of the land should be 
conserved as one of the valuable re- 
sources of democracy. Their contribu- 
tion is essential to the good of all, to 
the expansion of knowledge, to the ap- 
plication of the technological advances, 
to the service of humanity. 

5. The experimental philosophy 
should be accepted as a means for a 
continuously improving educational 
process, one which is constantly adjust- 
ing to an expanding universe. Today's 
truth is accepted but with the scientist's 
reservation that wiser men and longer 
study may reveal different emphases 
and concepts. , 
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Basic plant with two transportable units 





THE TRANSPORTABLE CLASSROOM UNIT is 
Seattle's solution to fluctuations in school enroll- 
ment. The office and heating plant are perma- 
nent. Classrooms can be added or subtracted. 
(See page 38.) . . . Other portfolio articles de- 
scribe low-cost emergency classrooms and re- 
modeling to give urgently needed school housing. 





Auditorium, cafeteria and more transportable units added here 











A PROBLEM IN ADDITION 


he THE expansion program of the 
Houston Independent School Dis- 
trict during 1935-36, a six-room ele- 
mentary ,school building was con- 
structed in the southwest section of 
the city to provide facilities for a 


growing community. 
Since the area was in the path of the 














Progress photographs taken dur- 
ing the construction process. 
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city’s growth, the building was: over- 
crowded shortly after completion. Tem- 
porary structures were erected on the 
site during World War II to house the 
increased student population and in 
the expansion program of 1947-48 
this school was one of the first to be 
provided with additional facilities. 

Sixteen classrooms, two boys’ toilet 
rooms, two girls’ toilet rooms, and 
modern kitchen facilities are being 
added and the auditorium-cafeteria is 
being enlarged. The classrooms consist 
of one for the kindergarten, four for 
the first grade, three for the second 
grade, three for the third grade, two 
for the third and fourth grades, two 
for the fourth grade, two for the fifth 
grade, one for the fifth and six grades, 
and two for the sixth grade. 

Each classroom is equipped with a 
sink, teacher’s cabinet, blackboards and 
tackboards. The toilet rooms have 
glazed tile walls, stall partitions, and 
terrazzo floors. 

The style of architecture of the 
original building was followed in plan- 
ning the additions, and provisions were 
made for a separate auditorium and 
classrooms to be added in the future. 

The construction of the building 
consists of a concrete grade beam sup- 
ported on isolated concrete pier foun- 
dations. The first floor framing is of 
open truss steel joist over which is 
placed a self centering form consisting 
of a ribbed expanded metal lath upon 
which a 2!4 inch concrete slab is 
poured. 

The floors in the corridors are ter- 
razzo, those in the classrooms are of 
yellow pine laid over a wood sub- 
floor set in a coat of mastic on the 
concrete slabs. The exterior walls are 
of face brick backed up with hollow 
clear tile. The inside faces of all ex- 
terior walls are waterproofed and all 
exterior walls are furred with channels, 
metal lath and plaster. The roof and 
ceilings are framed in wood. 

The heating system is a low pres- 
sure steam type with thermostatic con- 


trols in the classrooms and corridors; 
the classrooms are heated with wall- 
hung convectors and the corridors 
with steam unit heaters. 

The classrooms have acoustical ceil- 
ings and plastered walls above a glazed 
tile wainscoting. Steel lockers in the 
corridors are recessed, their 
fronts being flush with the . 
glazed tile wainscoting. ae 

The auditorium-cafeteria has 
exposed steel and wood roof 
framing members, plastered 
walls above a face brick wain- 
scoting and maple floors. The 
kitchen modern 
equipment, has a forced draft 
ventilating system, glazed tile 
wainscoting, and a combina- 
tion terrazzo and magnesite 
floor. Dressing room and toi- 
let facilities are provided for 
the kitchen personnel. 

The building will be com- 
pleted and ready for use by 
fall. Ample playground areas 
surround the building, por- 
tions of which will be paved 
to serve as play areas for use E 
during the wet season. 


contains 


The floor plan shows the ex- 
panded facilities of the | 
school and indicates the ad- 
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A typical unit developed at low cost by the Tuscaloosa school system. 


CLASSROOMS TO MEET THE EMERGENCY 


eae my child be in a good class- 
room next year? Will Mary 
have to sit in the auditorium again? 
Will Johnny have to ride the bus 
across town to the temporary school 
which was leased from the govern- 
ment another year? 

These and other questions were 
asked by many parents before the 
opening of school in September 1945. 
The previous year some 1300 children 
were being taught by forty-three 
teachers in buildings other than stand- 
ard. Many were being taught in one 
end of a hall or in auditoriums or in 
dressing rooms of the gymnasiums or 
in rented cottages. The situation was 
becoming desperate, and the county 
board of education was faced with 
an almost impossible situation. 


SEVERAL CAUSES OF SHORTAGE 

There were several causes for the 
shortage of classrooms in 1945. The 
most important, of course, was World 
War II. it had been four years since 
any building of significance had been 
done. 

The war, however, was not the only 
cause. The shift of population had 
a tremendous influence on the prob- 
lem. The rural people were moving 
to the towns. The big schools were 
getting bigger, and the small schools 
were getting smaller. It was not un- 
usual to find some little rural com- 
munity where fifty or sixty children 
were attending school in a five-room 
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building which had been built some 
fifteen or twenty years before. 

Still another cause of the classroom 
shortage was the expansion of the 
residential area of the city of Tusca- 
loosa out into’the county area. Prac- 
tically all of Tuscaloosa’s growth has 
been in sections which are in the 
county school system. All of these 
causes together brought about a short- 
age of from forty to forty-five class- 
rooms. Because of the lack of funds, 
the high cost of building, and the 
scarcity of materials, the board had 
been unable to cope with the matter. 

In the summer of 1945, a few 
things happened which made it pos- 
sible to move forward. First, of course, 
the war ended, and the restrictions on 
building materials were gradually 





Buildings have frame roofs, 
composition shingles. Exteri- 
or walls are concrete block. 


lifted. A little more labor became 
available. These two things made it 
possible for some building to be done 
provided funds could be found. 

The most significant thing that 
happened was the setting up of a 
building commission fund by the 1945 
Alabama legislature. Tuscaloosa County 
was granted $174,230, which was to be 
used in the construction of school 
buildings. After a thorough survey 
of the situation had been made and 
the superintendent had reported the 
conditions and the needs to the board, 
a definite building policy was estab- 
lished. 


CONSTRUCTION STARTED 

Late in 1945 the Tuscaloosa county 
board of education voted unanimously 
to employ a crew of construction men 
and to begin building classrooms on 
force account where they were needed, 
and to continue to build classrooms 
until every teacher in the county had 
a room to teach in or until all the 
building funds were exhausted. Since 
the funds granted were somewhat 
limited, it was decided to build the 
least expensive type of classroom 
possible without sacrificing adequate 
space, light, heat and other necessary. 
items. 

Simple blueprints and construction 
plans were obtained from the state 
department of education at Mont- 
gomery. A building foreman was em- 
ployed on a weekly wage basis who 
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had had several years of experience 
in building. He then employed a 
crew of workmen which was paid 
weekly by the county superintendent's 
office. This arrangement saved the 
expense of bookkeeping and overhead. 
Since the foreman was an experienced 
builder, detailed supervision was not 
absolutely necessary whiie the build- 
ing was under construction. 

Forty-three classrooms were built in 
this three-year period at twelve dif- 
ferent places. There were never more 
than four classrooms built at one time 
at one place. The typical building was 
22 feet wide, 140 feet long (four 
rooms and two 6 foot rest rooms). 
After the building was completed, a 
5 foot outdoor, covered corridor was 
attached to the side opposite the win- 
dows. The records show that the type 
of building just described cost $13,- 
000, or approximately $4.35 per square 
foot. 

The classroom was 32 feet by 22 
feet with a 12 foot ceiling (class- 
rooms are now being constructed with 
a 10 foot ceiling). Steel windows 
were installed on one side and tran- 
soms on the opposite side, bringing 
clerestory lighting into the plan. 
Built-in wardrobes were constructed 
at one end of the classroom. These 
wardrobes consume 2 feet of space 
feet, 


across the entire width of 22 
leaving a classroom 22 by 30 feet in 


the clear. 


CONCRETE EMPLOYED 

The 
with concrete floors, some of which 
were overlaid with asphalt tile. For 
the walls, 8 concrete blocks 
were used, which were waterproofed 
outside, washed and painted inside in 
pastel colors. The buildings have a 
frame roof with composition shingle, 
ceilings are acoustically treated, and 


buildings were constructed 


inch 


rooms are adequately lighted. There 
are base plugs for electrical units. 
Water was put into every classroom, 
making it possible for children to 
wash their hands and to get a drink 
without leaving the classroom. Ade- 
quate blackboards and bulletin boards 
were placed on the two remaining 
walls. Unit coal heaters with army 
type flues were installed. 

After three years of experience in 
the construction of numerous emer- 
gency classroom units, we have been 
able to identify some of the strong 
points and weak points of the pro- 
gram. At the time this article is 
being written, we have been teaching 
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in some of the rooms for more than 
a year. Other rooms have just been 
completed, and still others are near- 
ing completion. 


STRONG POINTS: 

1. SPACE AND ARRANGEMENT — 
The 22 by 32 foot size seems to be 
adequate for the typical classroom 
activities. The lighting is unusually 
good, and the teachers are well pleased 
with the built-in wardrobes. They 
seem to prefer these to cloakrooms. 

2. CONSTRUCTION Is SIMPLE — 
The simplicity of the plans enables 
the building to be constructed easily 
and inexpensively. The foundation, 
floors and walls are of fire resistive 
materials, and the basic construction 
can be classified as permanent. 

3. IMPROVEMENT PossIBLE—Near- 
ly all the weak points can be removed 
by the addition of a few features. For 
example, asphalt or rubber tile can be 
placed on all concrete floors, making 
them ideal for school use. Steam heat 
can be installed at any time, eliminat- 
ing the use of the unit coal heaters. 
Brick veneer can be added to the out- 
side, making the building much more 
attractive. The inside of the con- 
crete block walls can be plastered and 
then tinted to any color desired. In 
fact, it is possible to make of these 
rooms ideal classrooms. 


WEAK POINTS: 


1. HEAT—Unit coal heaters are 


adequate but heat is dirty and uneven. 





2. FLoor — Concrete flooring is 
unsatisfactory unless finished with 
some sort of tile. This can be done 
for less than $200 a room in Ala- 
bama. 

3. LACK OF BEAUTY — The class- 
rooms are attractive inside but cer- 
tainly do not have much beauty out- 
side. The simple horizontal lines are 
unimpressive. We have been unable 
to find any way to improve this con- 
dition except by the addition of shrub- 
bery. 

4. Not SUITABLE TO LARGE 
BUILDING — The classrooms are fair- 
ly satisfactory in small units. They 
cannot be added to existing buildings 
easily nor could a plan for more than 
eight rooms be used satisfactorily. It 
would seem impractical to build a 
large school using this type of con- 
struction. 

It may be concluded that, even 
though the emergency classrooms de- 
scribed in this article are not ideal 
in every respect and cannot be used 
extensively in large school centers, 
they are practical for small schools 
in the southern part of the country 
and in school systems that have 
limited funds. It is one way of get- 
ting classroom space at reasonable cost 
in inflationary times such as we have 
now. 

The Tuscaloosa county board of 
education has been much pleased with 
the results it has obtained, and it re- 
grets in no way the construction of 
such classrooms. 
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All rooms are adequately lighted, with steel framed windows along one 


side and transoms on the opposite side to afford clerestory lighting. 
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THE TRANSPORTABLE SCHOOL 


Facilities may be added or subtracted and moved about 


es of growing impor- 
tance to many school districts is 
that of providing adequate buildings 
for a mobile school population. 
Seattle School District- No. 1 of 
King County, Washington, through 
its superintendent, Samuel E. Flem- 
ing, has been at work for several years 
on an accurate long-range survey of 
population trends and school popula- 
tion loads within its present and im- 
mediately foreseeable boundaries. This 
survey to determine school needs, site 
acquisitions, construction and aban- 
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donment has been of more than aver- 
age importance. 

While there are Seattle 
probably ample schoolrooms for the 
present population, proper types of 
buildings are not always available 
where they are needed. Seattle is grow- 
ing not only statistically but physically 
because of frequent annexations to the 
city and school district. The city has 
reached the age where some districts 
are decreasing in residential population 
while the new subdivisions with their 


now in 


load, particularly of young children. 
The wartime high birth rate also 
helped cause a disproportionate need 
for primary schools now. To provide 
schools progressively for this genera- 
tion in the traditional manner would 
mean an excessive expenditure for 
buildings that would soon be unneces- 
sary. 

Several months ago the director of 
school planning, Byron B. Smith, posed 
the question as to the best method 
of providing for several districts which 
need for 
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classroom space, with a foreseeable 
need for additional space within from 
two to five years and then a gradual 
reduction in the load back to the pres- 
ent need and perhaps to the point of 
complete elimination. 

After considerable pondering and a 
bit of inner turbulence, we came to 
the conclusion that a demountable, sec- 
tionalized, portable type of school 
building first considered would be 
neither economical in a long-range 
program nor desirable as a solution to 
modern classroom requirements. As 
the portable classroom principle was 
discarded, the theory of the transport- 
able school evolved: first the classroom, 
then the toilet rooms, and finally the 
corridors. 

This transportable type of school 
is unique and can be adapted to any 
site and any community. It calls for a 
functional school building of perma- 
nent construction to which transport- 
able units can be attached or detached, 
according to the need. The skeleton of 
the structure, consisting of a lobby, 
hallways and an auditorium, is of 
permanent construction and contains 
all the electrical, mechanical and 
plumbing pipes and wires necessary. 

To this skeleton can be attached 
classrooms constructed of a frame 
wood welded with plywood sheathing 
which are easy to set up. When the 
need for them is over they can be 
detached and moved elsewhere. 

An entire boys’ and girls’ toilet 
facility, for example, is one building 
and can be transported as a whole 
with no loss of tile work, plumbing, 
electrical wiring, and so on. The same 
is true of portions of the corridor and 
the classrooms. The latter, which meas- 
ure 24 by 38 feet inside dimension, are 
designed to be moved in their en- 
tirety by disconnecting at one spot the 
service wiring and heat connection. 





Building codes helped determine 
the plan. As 12 foot ceilings are re- 
quired except in one-room school- 
houses, we designed a one-room school- 
house with a 10 foot ceiling, not only 
for esthetic reasons but for the practi- 
cal purpose of being low enough to 
pass under trolley wires and the ubi- 
quitous bridges with which this dis- 
trict is blessed. Next, the one-room 
schoolhouse had to be 10 feet or more 
from its fellows; hence, the play area. 
Corridors were developed merely as a 
means of circulation and as a duct 
for services from a central plant, not 
as a means of egress, for each class- 
room has its own exit. 

Early conferences with maintenance 
and operating department heads de- 
termined that a central heating plant 
was far more desirable than separate 
heating in each classroom. To ac- 
complish this end, each room is heat- 
ed by a split system. Convectors con- 
cealed with special benches are located 
around the wall under the windows. 
Unit heaters, which introduce fresh air 
warmed as desired at the source, pro- 
vide at the same time adequate venti- 
lation. This entire room heating system 
is connected at the corridor by two 
unions which may be disconnected 
and connected in a matter of minutes 
for removal or reassembling. One flex- 
ible connection similarly cares for the 
electrical service connection. 

These schools are so designed that 
a basic four-room unit will be the 
starting point for each. This four-room 
unit is to contain, in addition to the 
four classrooms, connecting corridors, 
toilet rooms with pupil capacity for 
six classrooms, and a boiler room. The 
first boiler capacity is eight classrooms, 
with provision in the room for a sec- 
ond boiler to handle four more class- 
rooms and an auditorium. There are 
also such provisions as combination 
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office and teachers’ room, book room, 
and janitor’s closet. 

The second step in each school will 
be to add two to four rooms with an- 
other corridor. The main office and 
health room will also be added. The 
third step will be the construction of 
the combination auditorium, playroom 
and cafeteria. This unit, as now planned, 
will be permanent for multi-use 
as a community facility, will be big 
enough for a gymnasium, and will re- 
main after the dismantling of the 
rest of the project. Additional rooms 
are planned up to twelve in all. 

Upon the decline of the school load 
in this community, the school will 
be removed room by room to an- 
other site where a need develops or 
as a replacement. 

This system is economical. There 
will not be a great original saving in 
cost over conventional types of school 
buildings. With floor coverings, acous- 
tically treated ceilings, insulation, 
and modern lighting and heating, the 
cost will be only slightly under that 
of the usual school. The economy is 
rather one of insurance against obso- 
lescence of site and neighborhood. 

The cost of removal and relocation 
of a room will be at least 50 per cent 
less than that of a relocated portable, 
while the amenities of modern edu- 
cational plants are provided. As a re- 
sult, we have a permanent school but 
the equivalent of a portable site. 

Bids have been taken on several of 
these schools from which we can es- 
tablish the following formula: 


4-room_ school........$100,000 
o 3 a 122.000 
aa = 142,000 


These figures are without site work 
or auditorium. Basically, the cost is 
$3000 for one section of 25 feet of 
typical corridor, and $10,000 for one 
typical classroom with all utilities. 
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i is ALL parts of the country, educa- 
tional authorities are being con- 
fronted with a question of fundamen- 
tal policy: Can separate schools for 
Negroes be considered equal facilities 
under the United States Constitution? 

The prevailing constitutional doc- 
trine holds that the equal protection 
clause of the Constitution forbids dis- 
crimination, but permits segregation 
of the races, provided only that equal 
facilities are accorded both races. Thus 
did the constitutional doctrine of “sep- 
arate but equal” schools spring up. 

This whole concept is now under 
vigorous attack in the courts. For a 
while, it looked as if the legal issue 
might be drawn elsewhere than in the 
South, through a contest upon the 
action of several California school 
boards in segregating Mexican-Amer- 
ican children, but this segregation was 
struck down on state constitutional 
grounds and did not reach the United 
States Supreme Court.? 


Oklahoma Case. A Negro woman 
sought admission to the Law School 
of the University of Oklahoma. Al- 
though concededly qualified, she was 
denied admission because of her color. 
The state supreme court sustained the 
school authorities.2 The United States 
Supre:ae Court reversed the Oklahoma 
court and said she “is entitled to secure 
legal education afforded by a state in- 
stitution.” And, “The state must pro- 
vide it for her in conformity with the 
equal protection clause of the 14th 
Amendment and provide it as soon as 
it does for applicants of any other 
group.” The matter was sent back to 
the state courts for appropriate action.® 

Five days later the Oklahoma su- 





Westminster School District v. Mendez, 
161 Fed. (2) 774, (CCA, 1947). See 
“Constitutional Rights in Action,” The 
NATION’sS SCHOOLS, (Dec.) :947, p. 41. 

°*The state opinion was discussed in “Con- 
stitutional Rights in Action,” The Na- 
TION’S SCHOOLS, (Dec.) 1947, p. 41. 

*Sipuel v. Board of Regents, Univ. of 
Oklahoma, 332 U.S. 631 (1/12/48). 
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ARE SEPARATE SCHOOLS 
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preme court directed the state “to 
afford plaintiff . . . an opportunity to 
commence the study of law at a state 
institution.” Five days thereafter, the 
Oklahoma district court interpreted 
this direction as requiring the state 
regents to establish a separate law 
school for Negroes. Until such sep- 
arate school is ready, ruled the district 
court, Negroes must be admitted to 
the University Law School; once it is 
established, they may not enroll at the 
university. 

A separate school was set up, with 
a three-man, all-white faculty, but the 
plaintiff refused to enroll. Instead, im- 
mediate proceedings were again 
brought before the United States Su- 
preme Court, just three days before 
school opened, on the ground that the 
state courts had failed to comply with 
the Supreme Court's ruling. By a 7 to 
2 vote, the Court ruled that the dis- 
trict court “did not depart from our 
mandate.” The majority held that the 
case had never raised the issue as to 
the constitutionality of separate but 
equal schools.* 

In a strong dissent, Justice Rutledge 
demanded “equality in fact, not in 
legal fiction.” For him, a former law 
school dean, no overnight law school 
could be equal to an established insti- 
tution. 

The issue was, therefore, left with 
the district court. And here it veered 
to a basic consideration of the con- 
stitutional validity of “separate but 
equal” schools. The law school deans 
of Harvard and Pennsylvania, in addi- 
tion to the law school dean of the 
University of Oklahoma itself, testified 
that the separate school was mot equal. 
Whatever the decision at this level, 
the case is probably on its way back 
to the United States Supreme Court 
for the third time. 

Other developments have occurred 
in Oklahoma. Three other Negroes 
have sought court orders to be ad- 


‘Fisher vv. 333 US. 147 
(2/16/48). 


Hurst, 


mitted to graduate schools at. the uni- 
versity—one a retired professor seek- 
ing a doctorate in school administra- 
tion, and two others seeking master’s 
degrees. 


Texas Case. In February 1946, a 
Negro applied for admission to the 
University of Texas Law School, the 
first such application in its history; he 
was rejected. In June 1946, a trial 
court issued a temporary order giving 
the state six months to set up a sep- 
arate law school, or else admit the 
applicant to the university. Such sep- 
arate school was set up, with a faculty 
of two Negro practicing attorneys. In 
March 1947, this decision was reversed 
and a new trial ordered. 


In 1947, the legislature established 
the Texas State University for Ne- 
groes, appropriated $2,000,000 for 
land and $500,000 for biennial main- 
tenance. It authorized professional 
offerings, “all of which shall be equiva- 
lent to those offered at the University 
of Texas,” and authorized immediate 
creation of a separate law school, for 
which it appropriated $100,000. This 
school was set up, next to the state 
capitol, to be staffed by the Uni- 
versity Law School dean and faculty. 
The plaintiff refused to attend. 

At the second trial, he directly chal- 
lenged the constitutionality of the “sep- 
arate but equal” principle. He con- 
tended there could be no “separate but 
equal” education, and that “racial seg- 
regation is shown to be inconsistent 
with equality.” The trial court ruled 
against him and held that substantially 
equivalent facilities had been provided. 

On appeal, the Texas circuit court 
said that segregation was constitutional 
and that the only question in the case 
was whether the plaintiff had been 
accorded “the equivalent or substantial 
equivalent in its advantages to him of 
that which the state was providing 
in the University of Texas Law 
School.” On this score, the court ruled 
against the applicant. It found a “sin- 
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cere and bona fide effort to afford 
every reasonable and adequate facility 
and opportunity guaranteed by the 
14th Amendment.” 

In another Texas case, brought by a 
Negro seeking refresher courses in 
dentistry, the court ruled there was no 
absolute duty on the part of the re- 
gents under the law to establish a 
branch university for Negroes.® 


*Sweatt v. Painter, (Texas Civ. App., 
2/25/48) 210 SW (2) 442. 
®Givens v. Woodward, 207 SW (2) 234 


(Texas Civ. App., 2/8/48). 


Other States. Oklahoma and Texas 
are not the only states in which segre- 
gated law schools have applications 
from Negroes. Similar situations pre- 
vail in South Carolina and Missouri. 
And the University of Arkansas has 
just admitted a Negro to its law 
school, although it denied a Negro 
undergraduate enrollment.’ And the 
University of Delaware changed its 
policy to allow enrollment of Negroes 


"U.S. Education News, (February) 1948, 








The A.A.5S.A. Flying Classroom 


a forty-eight school adminis- 
trators and educational consultants 
are now back home after a 7500 mile 
Flying Classroom tour, including a call 
upon the President of the United 
Scates.. Sponsored by the American 
Association of School Administrators 
and Michigan State College, the cross- 
country jaunt, from June 27 to July 25, 
was planned around four areas: busi- 
ness and industry, conservation, audio- 
visual, schoolhouse construction. 

Schools, industries and various gov- 
ernment activities were observed in 
and near Chicago, Cleveland, New 
York, Washington, D.C., Austin, San 
Antonio, San Diego, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 

Also visited were nationally known 
headquarters for life insurance, hotel 
management, publishing, television 
and motion picture production. 
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The entire group studied universal 
military training. They visited Fort 
Knox to observe the “revised” training 
program and were guests at Randolph 
and Lackland fields in Texas to note 
the classification and training program 
of the air force. At San Diego, the 
training program of the navy was 
studied. In Washington, some time 
was spent with army, navy and air 
force personnel. 

The itinerary also included the head- 
quarters of the United Nations, the 
national office of the C.1.0., the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Harmon classrooms at Rosewood 
School at Austin, Tex. 

Men of national prominence in busi- 
ness, government and _ educational 
circles conferred with the class. The 
director of the tour was Carl M. Horn, 
Michigan State College. 





for courses not provided at the Dela- 
ware State College for Negroes.® In 
Kentucky, on the other hand, a white 
girl was refused admission to the Ken- 
tucky State College for Negroes.® 

It must not be assumed, however, 
that all segregation occurs in the 
South. As was noted earlier, several 
California school boards failed in their 
efforts to segregate American children 
of Mexican extraction. And only this 
year did the cities of Freehold, N. J.,’° 
and Carlisle, Pa.,!! vote to abolish seg- 


regation of Negro pupils. 


Legal Solutions. There seems to be 
a growing tide of applications from 
concededly qualified Negroes for ad- 
Mission to state universities. Whether 
any state can afford the expensive lux- 
ury of duplicate (“separate”) facilities 
of equivalent character is a question, 
in the court of public opinion, facing 
not only American educators put the 
American taxpayer. Arkansas and Del- 
aware have followed the pattern 
adopted by Maryland, opening part of 
their state universities to Negroes. 

Another question will be fought out 
in the courts of law: Can separate 
schools be equal? Or, to put the ques- 
tion in constitutional terms: Is racial 
segregation per se an unconstitutional 
discrimination under the United States 
Constitution? 

Perhaps the International Declara- 
tion on Human Rights is the wave of 
the future. Approved in draft by the 
United Nations Commission on Hu- 
man Rights in June 1948, this declara- 
tion will be considered by the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council 
during the summer, and perhaps by 
the General Assembly in September. 
The draft includes the following pro- 
visions: 

Article 23. 

“1. Everyone has the right to edu- 
cation. Elementary and secondary edu- 
cation shall be free and compulsory 
and there shall be equal access on the 
basis of merit to higher education.” 
Article 2. 

“Everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this declara- 
tion, without distinction of any kind, 
such as race, color, sex, language, reli- 
gion, political or other opinion, prop- 
erty or other status, or national or 
social origin.” 


*U. S. Education News, (February) 1948, 
p. 6. 

*Washington Star, June 12, 1948. 

New York Times, Feb. 20, 1948. 
“Tbid., Apr. 13, 1948. 
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Chalk uét 


AUGUST 


Here’s to the labor I hoped to get done, the books to 
be studied not even begun, the scholarly writing so 
carefully planned, now lost in the haze of some fair 
lotus-land; the desk to be cleaned and the files to be 
cleared, curriculums tinkered and plans engineered; 
debris of the year which lies hopeless and high as 
August dawns hotly. Ho hum, let it lie! 


« » 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
lil—Alice Learns Child Development 
AS ALICE entered the room, the 
baby sneezed violently and began 
to howl. 

“That is a sign of cisintegra- 
tion,” the Duchess absent- 
mindedly, pounding the child on 
the head. “As a specialist in child development, I note 
that the acculturation of the infant has temporarily 


said 





transcended his maturation.” 

“I thought it was the cook spilling red pepper,” said 
Alice. 

“Nonsense and stuff,” said the Duchess, sneezing 
authoritatively, “your ignorance equals that of ever) 
mother who has utterly no concept of an infant’s basic 
cycle. As a specialist in child — ” 

“What is this basic cycle?” said Alice, trying to work 
herself out of all the pedagogical verbosity. 

“First or second baby?” snapped the Duchess. 

“What's the difference?” asked Alice somewhat tired 
of the whole business. 

“Lots,” said the Duchess, sticking pins in the child 
to note his reaction time. “If it’s a first baby, the 
mother buys a book on child development and studies 
it; if it’s a second baby the father uses the book in 
corrective measures applied to the infant’s fundament.” 

At the mention of child development, the Duchess 
and the cook broke reverently into a singing com- 
mercial: 

Speak softly to your little boy, 

Ignore his deviation, 

You must do nothing to destroy 

His early vegetation. 

Chorus (Duchess, cook and baby ) : 

WOW! WOW! WOW! 

Chart hourly his behavior day, 

His B.M.’s and 1.Q.’s; 

Note how he burps in childish play, 

And how he eats his shoes. 


Chorus: WOW! WOW! WOW! 
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As the song progressed the baby became more and 
more uneasy and Alice saw with horror that it seemed 
to be changing before her very eyes. The Duchess, 
who was busy making assorted schedule charts of the 
self regulation behavior days, naturally paid no atten- 
tion to the child. Save for an occasional tonsillectomy, 
she was completely engrossed in summarizing the cur- 
rent literature on child behavior. 

Faster and faster the baby changed until there could 
no longer be any doubt that it was developing into a 
Pig: 

“Well, I can’t say that I blame the poor little thing,” 
said Alice as she threw the now useless infant into the 
bushes and continued on her journey. 


« » 


LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY 


The Hoppergrass 

AUGUST is the season of the grasshopper, locust and 
cicada. There is an unfortunate belief among some seg- 
ments of the populace that the local school superintend- 
ent is in the same category of insects. They think that 
with the coming of summer he has nothing to do but 
hop aimlessly around, doing no useful work and eating 
gluttonously from his neighbor's garden patch. He is 
visioned as a happy fellow leaping yon and hither, 
singing tunelessly, and getting in people's hair. 

Alas, how false is this impression! 
If the superintendent seems to be leap- 
ing nervously, it is only to avoid bill 
collectors who do not realize that the 
long summer drought is on. If he 
appears to jump unexpectedly, it is 
nought but an occupational hazard caused by fear of 
meeting disaffected parents or murderous budget com- 
mittees. Actually, he is full of hops getting ready for 
September when once again he will be faced with in- 
creasing enrollments, inadequate buildings and Mrs. 
Boobytrap whose offspring didn’t get promoted. 





« >» 


EPITAPH 


In public-school relations 
He followed every rule, 
Except he advertised himself 
And quite forgot his school. 
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HERE are two approaches to the 

guidance of boys and girls in 
school. One is negative, or remedial, 
and consists in doing whatever is 
necessary to reorient the thinking of 
young people who are maladjusted. 

The other approach is positive. It 
consists, first, in creating an attrac- 
tive atmosphere in a school which will 
draw the best out of the boy and girl 
so that they will want to work crea- 
tively. This is developmental. At the 
sane time the positive approach is pre- 
ventive, which is closely related to 
developmental. It requires the install- 
ing of those features in a school which 
will benefit the students. 

Whether guidance is remedial, pre- 
ventive or developmental in purpose, 
public school plants should be planned, 
maintained, operated and modernized 
with physical facilities which will as- 
sist in the instruction of the whole 
child. 


SOLVES BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


A suitable curriculum is one of the 
simplest and best means of preventing 
behavior problems. If proper educa- 
tional and vocational guidance pro- 
grams are to be offered, school build- 
ings will have to house and equip 








special rooms, such as (1) areas for 
“common learning,” art, science, lan- 
guage, mathematics, and (2) home 
living units, spaces for the teaching 
of cosmetology, millinery, laundering, 
aero mechanics, auto mechanics, elec- 
tricity, metal work, woodworking, 
drafting, horticulture, photography, 
radio, printing and commercial art. 
The number of such areas will de- 
pend upon the complexity of the com- 
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munity in which the school is located. 
Guidance has been defined as the 
subtle process of helping the individ- 
ual help himself. What does this 
mean for the planning of large spe- 
cial areas within the school building? 
The gymnasium, auditorium, health 
suite, student council room, cafeteria, 
adult center, swimming pool, and 
library are all large areas used by 
many groups. Insofar as possible, these 
should be planned with their use for 
social purposes in mind; for example, 
nooks and browsing alcoves should be 
included in the library for small 





groups, and booths in the cafeteria 
for small parties. 

Not only should every effort be 
made to have the physical environ- 
ment of the school correspond to that 
of the community, but ideal home 
conditions should be simulated in cer- 
tain departments. The home econom- 
ics suite should be equipped with 
both electric and gas stoves, with elec- 
tric sewing machines as well as the 
treadle type, with modern washing 
machines and ironers, and differe‘t 
kinds of refrigerators and home freez- 
ers, so that the student can learn the 
proper use of the latest equipment. 





If the school is going to help each 
individual to help himself, there also 
should be facilities for the handi- 


HOW GUIDANCE 


capped, that is, pupils with cardiac 
conditions, cripples, children with 
poor vision, double handicapped chil- 
dren, and those under orthopedic care. 

The fact that behavior patterns and 
attitudes are formulated during early 
childhood must be taken into consid- 
eration in planning. Environment is 
a predominant factor in learning. In 
Detroit, Pasadena and Oklahoma City, 
primary schools have been and are 
being erected to house the kinder- 
garten and the first and second grades. 
The idea is sto provide facilities for 
the children in these grades in a 
neighborhood setting that will enable 
them to live in a child’s world. 


SPACE FOR ACTION 

If youths are to develop physically, 
socially, mentally and emotionally, 
there must be space in which they 
can be active. This necessitates large, 
airy rooms. Young children who have 
the opportunity of attending schools 
such as these should become more 
self. directing at an earlier age than 
if they were in a conventional ele- 
mentary school. 

Since educatiun is now regarded as 
a continuous process from early child- 





hood through adulthood, the com- 
munity centered school is seen to be 
important in assisting adults to be- 
come self directing. Community cen- 
ters in school buildings should in- 
clude such facilities as a gymnasium. 
shops, an auditorium, a cafeteria and 
a common meeting room for adults. 
It is good practice, as far as admin- 
istration is concerned, to locate these 
facilities so that they can be cut off 
from the rest of the building when in 
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MAY AFFECT SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


N. L. GEORGE 


Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business Affairs 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


use. This may call for separate heat- 
ing pipes, collapsible gates in the halls, 
and other special planning. 

When a personnel program is really 
effective, various features will be 
planned for classrooms and _ offices 
which will differ from those found 
in ordinary schools. An abundance of 
exhibit space, filing cases for storing 
testing records, built-in cabinets, and 
certain features of workshops all be- 
come essential. Movable equipment 


y 





is required for the use of either large 
or small groups. Ample locker space 
is necessary. Clothes hooks at a proper 
height for the age level of the chil- 
dren are required. Provision should 
be made for radio outlets and for the 
showing of films. 

Space for individual counseling 
should be a part of every high school, 
a minimum of 322 square feet of 
floor space being allowed for junior 
high schools (800 capacity) and 966 
square feet for senior high schools 
(2000 capacity ). 

This space, for counseling may be 
used also as an exhibit room for cur- 
rent references, for maps and graphs 
pertaining to educational and voca- 
tional opportunities, and for display- 
ing other pertinent information. It 
may be used for confidential purposes 
for the entire school program, too, 
and for adult guidance purposes. 


INFORMAL ATMOSPHERE 

The guidance room should be lo- 
cated on the first floor and should be 
informally arranged and furnished so 
that a personal atmosphere may be 
fostered between the counselor and 
the student. 
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Quietness in a school building is 
necessary for the unhampered develop- 
ment of boys and girls. Ceilings and 
floors of the auditorium, library, music 
rooms, cafeteria, serving units, and 
corridors should be covered with 
resilient materials that will cut down 
noise and be attractive, sanitary and 
easy to maintain. Music rooms and 
other areas in which noise is created 
by the playing of instruments should 
be isolated so as not to interfere with 
the operation of the rest of the school. 
The proper location of lavatories will 
aid also in preserving quiet. 

The psychological effect of colors 
used on the wails is an important con- 
sideration. Colors that are cheerful 
but not brilliant or insistent in tone 
should be used. At present in some 
schools, a committee of children and 
faculty members chooses the color 
schemes for the various areas. This 
makes the building attractive and does 
away with a factory appearance. As 
a general guide, the walls in north 
rooms and in any others that tend to 
be dark should be finished in colors 
that reflect light and are warm. Rooms 
with a southern exposure should be 
finished in cool colors. 


PROPER LIGHT ESSENTIAL 


The proper amount of light, both 
artificial and natural, is an aid in 
making the school a comfortable place 
in which to work. Lighting stand- 
ards are changing rapidly. However, it 
may be said in general that the light 
should be steady and well diffused. 
Contrasts in brightness should be 
avoided in the field of vision, and 
working surfaces should be as free 
from glare as possible. 

Many small yet important features 
of a building help students to form 
good habits. These include the plac- 
ing of -wastepaper receptacles in the 
corridors, mirrors in the lavatories, 
locating facilities for the washing of 
hands near the cafeteria, and select- 
ing furniture not only for its lasting 


qualities but also for its attractive 
appearance. 

A relatively new trend in school 
administration is to use the boiler 
room for teaching purposes. Many 
boilers and boiler rooms today are 
painted and decorated attractively and 
appropriately. Students learn to ap- 
preciate the function of that part of 
the building and the services it per- 
forms. 

School buildings, as*a rule, have 
been constructed to last for from 
eighty to one hundred years. This 
period is possibly too long, since 
school services are constantly changing. 
Therefore, it is exceedingly impor- 
tant that the maintenance and opera- 
tion of school plants keep pace with 
educational progress in caring for in- 
dividuals as individuals, and groups 
as groups. 


IDEALS OF CLEANLINESS 


When repairs and replacements in 
functional equipment and materials 
are called for, modern equipment and 
materials should be used. When a 
building has to be painted, it should 





be done in accordance with the best 
information available about color and 
the reflective qualities of painted sur- 
faces. The ideals of cleanliness ex- 
hibited in the operation of a school 
plant probably set the pattern for 
cleanliness for the next generation. 

In guidance, the school environ- 
ment is one factor which may be 
changed to assist the individual. A 
change in physical environment often 
stimulates new approaches to prob- 
lems and helps in solving them. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


Dr. Alexander Stoddard, superintend- 
ent of schools in Philadelphia since 1939, 
has accepted the superintendency at Los 
Angeles, to succeed Vierling Kersey. 
Louis P. Hoyer, associate superintendent, 
has been named to succeed Dr. Stoddard. 


Arthur Dondineau has signed his sec- 
ond three-year contract as superintendent 
of schools in Detroit, effective July 1. His 
salary will be $18,000 a year, an increase 
of $3000 over his previous compensation. 
First assistant superintendent since 1942, 
he succeeded the late Warren E. Bow 
as superintendent in 1945. 

Renick E. Wilkinson, principal of the 
graded school at Wayne, W.Va., has 
been named superintendent of Wayne 
County schools for four years. He suc- 
ceeds Fred M. Carey, who is remaining 
with the county school system in a dil 
ferent capacity. 

Edwin J. Harriman, superintendent at 
Hudson, Mass., since 1935, has been 
named superintendent of the Buckland- 
Colrain-Shelburne school union, succeed 
ing William H. Buker, who has accepted 
a position as high school science teacher 
at Wilmington, Vt. 

Raymond A. Hoyt, headmaster of San 
born Seminary, Kingston, Mass., has 
been appointed superintendent of schools 
in the Exeter supervisory union, No, 16, 
Exeter, N.H., succeeding Aura W. Cole- 
man, who is the new superintendent 
at Marblehead, Mass. 


Keith L. Ironside, superintendent at 
Windom, Minn., has been elected to the 
same position at Detroit Lakes, Minn., 
succeeding Harold C. Nordgaard, who 


has taken a school position at Brainerd. 


C, C, Loew, superintendent at Law- 
renceville, Ill., has been elected superin- 
tendent at Urbana, Ill. He succeeds 
T. H. Cobb, who held that position for 
the last nineteen years. 

D. J. Norton, superintendent at Meri- 
den, Iowa, has resigned to go into busi- 
ness at Goldheld, Iowa. 


Russell J. Flanagan has been appointed 
to the newly created post of assistant 
superintendent in charge of business af- 
fairs for the public schools of New Ha- 
ven, Conn. Mr. Flanagan has been with 
the school system for thirteen years as a 
high school teacher. He is manager of 
the New Haven Federal Teachers Credit 
Union and has been on the lecturing 
staff of the New Haven Teachers Col- 
lege. 
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Verne E. Crackel has been elected su- 
perintendent of the new Crete-Monee 
community unit district No. 201-U, 
Crete, Il]. Mr, Crackel served as super- 
intendent of the Crete elementary and 
community high school districts for 
twenty-one years. The new unit has an 
area of approximately 75 square miles 
and a student population of about 700, 
in grades one to twelve. 


John Sternig has been appointed to 
the newly created post of assistant super- 
intendent of schools at Glencoe, Ill. He 
is also principal of Central School. 


E. R. Steffensrud, senior high school 
principal at Chisholm, Minn., has been 
named superintendent, succeeding J. P. 
Vaughan, who is retiring. 


A. A. Sandin has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of schools at Rich- 
land, Wash., site of the atomic energy 
plant. He was formerly chairman of the 
division of education and psychology and 
head of the laboratory school at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 


Robert T. Glenn, high school princi 
pal at DeFuniak Springs, Fla., has ac- 
cepted the supervising principalship of 
the Taylor County High School at Perry, 
Fla., succeeding Alton Wentworth, who 
has been advanced to the county super- 
intendency. 


H. W. Hightower, principal of the 
Central Elementary School at Efhngham, 
Ill., has been made supervising principal 
of the city elementary schools. He also 
has charge of textbooks and materials 
for the twenty-three schools of the new 
unit district No. 40, of which Effingham 
is a part. 


Seth Gustin, supervising principal of 
the schools of Johnsonburg, Pa., has been 
named supervising principal of the Mer- 
cer Joint Consolidated School District. 


PRINCIPALS 


Martin L. Wilson, administrative as- 
sistant at Monroe High School, New 
York City, has been made principal of 
Christopher Columbus High School at 
a salary of $11,000. 


A. Leonard Clark is the new principal 
of Jackson High School at Sylvania, Ga. 
He had been high school principal at 
Evans, Ga. 


Russell D. Sawyer, social studies teach- 
er at Concord High School, Concord, 





iE NEWS 


N.H., has been made principal of Walker 
School, succeeding Mrs. Mary Chase, 
retired. 

Maude Ehlman, principal of the Junior 
High School at Cairo, Ill., since 1914, 
has resigned. She had been associated 
with the schools of that community since 
1900. 

Edward B. Deery, principal of Darby 
Junior High School, Darby, Pa., has 
resigned, 

James F. Hawkins, teacher at Forest, 
La., has been appointed principal of 
Greenwood High School at Greenwood, 
La., succeeding D. D. Shelby, who has 
resigned for reasons of health. 

Truman Cummings, principal of the 
Stewart County High School at Lump- 
kin, Ga. and Tom Townsend, high 
school principal at Richland, Ga., have 
resigned from their respective positions. 
Mr. Cummings will complete work on 
his master’s degree at the University of 
Alabama, and Mr. Townsend has ac- 
cepted the principalship of the high 
school at Pelham, Ga. 

Arlo G. Wood, high school principal 
at Algona, Iowa, is the new principal of 
Creston High School, Creston, Iowa, suc- 
ceeding E. G. Kelley, principal, who re- 
signed, 

Joseph B. Doherty has been appointed 
principal of Canton High School, Can- 
ton, Conn., succeeding Adelbert Bow- 
doin, who has resigned after twenty-four 
years of service in the New England 
States. Mr. Doherty was with the armed 
forces for five years, serving as director 
of training on the staff of the Command- 
ant of the First Naval District. Since 
leaving the navy he has been head of 
the science department in the high school 
at North Andover, Mass. 

Dr. Cornelia Ann Tomes has been 
chosen to succeed Mrs. Keith Preston as 
principal of Roycemore School for Girls, 
Evanston, Ill. Dr. Tomes comes from 
Holland Hall School at Tulsa, Okla., 
which she directed for two years. 

James E. Stonier, principal of Wiscas- 
set Academy, Wiscasset, Me., has been 
elected principal of Buxton High School, 
3uxton, Me. 

Earl L. Olson has been named prin- 
cipal of Fulton High School, Clinton, 
lowa, succeeding C. J. Dintelman, who 
resigned. 

William V. Wilmot, principal of East 
Side High School, Newark, N.J., has re- 
tired after serving as principal since 1937 


(Continued on Page 78.) 
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WITHOUT GOOD ADMINISTRATION 
THE HEALTH PROGRAM FAILS 


N ALL our efforts to improve the 
teachers’ knowledge and skill in 
the field of health education we have 
somehow forgotten that it is the ad- 
ministrator who plays the major rdle 
in determining school health policies. 
Every school administrator should 
be as well grounded in the theory and 
practice of school health administra- 
tion as he is in the theory and practice 
of school administration. 


TRAINING FOUND WANTING 
Few school administrators, whether 
in teachers colleges, universities or 
public schools, avail themselves of 
courses in health education, even to- 
day, for the simple reason that teachers 
colleges and graduate divisions of 
schools of education do not require 
their students to have such a course, 
and, if it is offered, it is generally on 
an elective basis. Those administrators 
who have developed outstanding health 
programs have done so either as a 
result of their own convictions or 
because of their personal experiences. 
Some few administrators are finding 
that an advisory committee, or com- 
munity health council, has been of 
great assistance in enabling them to 
strengthen the school health program 
and keep it in its proper relationship 
with public health, medical, dental and 
other health resources of the commu- 
nity. This council might well include 
representatives of the medical and den- 
tal societies, the health department, 
voluntary health agencies, the social 
agencies, the hospital council, welfare 
groups, labor unions, parent-teacher 
associations, the American Legion, 
service clubs, and many other groups. 
By this means the school adminis- 
trator is afforded backing and support 
for whatever health program is under- 
taken by the schools. As an overall 
advisory group, it can be of ines- 
timable value in strengthening the 
hand of a progressive superintendent. 
The community health council is 
not an innovation. Many of our larger 
cities have successfully utilized such a 
group for years. In some instances, 
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they function more as a clearinghouse 
or a coordinating body rather than as 
a program planning unit. They can 
and do serve admirably in interpreting 
school health to the community. 

Another committee which has con- 
siderable value in school health admin- 
istration is often referred to as the 
school health committee. It is usually 
composed of the principal, the school 
medical adviser, the school nurse, the 
health education teacher, the director 
of athletics, the school lunch super- 
visor, a representative of the parent- 
teacher association, and a member of 
the student council. The main func- 
tion of this committee is to provide a 
central clearinghouse where health 
problems within the environs of the 
school can be discussed. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS ASSIGNED 


Other functions ordinarily assigned 
such a committee include: 

1. Surveying the health needs of the 
school and the neighborhood it serves. 


2. Planning a program of health in- 
struction. 


3. Encouraging active participation in the 
health program by parents and students. 


4. Establishing principles which govern 
healthful living within the school environs. 


5. Coordinating health service activities 
with health instruction, thereby making the 
program functional. 


6. Carrying on a publicity program for 
the purpose of keeping the community in- 
formed as to the accomplishments of the 
school health program. 

Any policies laid down by a school 
health committee must be education- 
ally and scientifically sound. They 
should also be drafted in such manner 
as to come within the confines of the 
school and public health laws of the 
state. Whatever policies are considered 
should have the complete understand- 
ing and approval of everyone con- 


cerned with the health of children, 
including even the school custodian. 
A random survey of school health 
programs in various states will reveal 
evidence that many of them have de- 
veloped without sufficient planning. 
As a result we find one community 
concentrating on a program of health 
appraisal and follow-up, while in a 
neighboring community nothing is 
being done about suitable courses of 
instruction, although the school au- 
thorities have developed rigid con- 
trol for communicable diseases. 


LACK OF BALANCE SEEN 


Furthermore, in matters of health 
instruction, some few schools have 
concentrated on a program for ele- 
mentary pupils, but have ignored the 
higher grades because of difficulties 
involved in making the courses func- 
tional. It is these extreme variations 
among neighboring schools, and even 
within a single school system, which 
make a definition of health policy 
mandatory in order that a program 
with proper balance be developed. 

In Illinois, we have permissive legis- 
lation covering the health examina- 
tions of school children. This law has 
many admirable features and has cer- 
tainly led to an improvement in con- 
ditions, but it still is too weak to be 
effective. It is ineffective because it 
does not take into account the interim 
health needs of pupils between peri- 
odic health examinations, nor does it 
require teachers, administrators and 
other school employes to submit to 
health examinations. The health of 
teachers is of extreme importance. 

The educational aspects of school 
health service call for special emphasis. 
It stands to reason that the primary 
objective of this activity is to inform 
the parent, the teacher, and the pupil 
of his health status, and what must 
be done to maintain health. But it is 
not primarily concerned with the dis- 
covery of defects. 

The modern physician is much more 
concerned about the things that will 
keep the child well than he is about 
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the discovery of deviations from the 
normal. However, the idea somehow 
still lingers that the school physician 
and nurse are not interested in posi- 
tive health or health promotion. 

By virtue of the great advances 
made in medicine and public health in 
the last twenty-five years, it is now 
possible to prevent or, at least, modify 
and control a large number of child- 
hood afflictions. To be sure, there are 
still some few diseases, such as rheu- 
matic fever, poliomyelitis and various 
malignant conditions, the causes of 
which have withstood the penetrating 
eye of modern medical science, but 
their number is fortunately decreasing. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS 


The ultimate success of the school 
health program involves the following 
considerations: 

1. The most important function of 
school health work is to teach pupils, 
parents and teachers to appreciate and 
to practice healthful ways of living, 
and to know how to utilize the various 
facilities for health maintenance in 
the community. 

2. A comprehensive school health 
program can be achieved only when 
all interests and activities in the 
schools dealing with the health of 
pupils are correlated and organized 
into one administrative unit and di- 
rected by a person who is adequately 
trained to do the job. 

3. The health program of the 
schools must be an integral part of 
the community health program, al- 
though reserving unto itself certain 
prerogatives because of the specialized 


nature of its functions in the com- 
munity. 
4. School administrators meed a 


broad training in the health sciences 
and in school health administration to 
equip them to administer the program. 

5. To be of maximum benefit to 
the child, it is essential that there be 
close correlation between health in- 
struction and héalth service. Members 
of the health service staff can best 
accomplish their mission through the 
use of educational methods and tech- 
nics for which they need specialized 
training. 

6. School health education must 
now be recognized as a distinct spe- 
cialty of education. Its exponents have 
a well defined task to perform, a task 
which, when fulfilled, will give mean- 
ing to the first cardinal principle of 
public school education. 
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Literally starting at 
the bottom the 
navy's new four 
year college train- 
ing program even- 
tuates in a com- 
mencement and in 
a commission. 












Navy's R.O.T.C. Program 


Filmed in Color 


JOHN C. LANG 


Educationist, Bureau of Naval Personnel 


BRIEF film document, “Of Lib- 

eral Education,” has been pro- 
duced by the United States Navy to 
explain its new college training pro- 
gram to the young men of America 
and their families. It was photo- 
graphed on college campuses all over 
the United States as well as in foreign 
countries and on the high seas. 

The picture, in color, tells the story 
of the education available to high 
school graduates interested in obtain- 
ing a commission in the navy. It 
sets forth the navy’s scholarship offer 
to qualified young men to help them 
obtain the liberal education and the 
technical knowledge that the navy 
needs in its officers. 

It also shows some of the work in 
naval science in which students will 
participate and some of the special- 
ized equipment which the midship- 
men use while they are attending a 
university or are on a cruise. Further- 
more, it depicts the activities and 
diversions of campus life which the 


N.R.O.T.C. students share in common 
with all other students. 

Young men who are interested in 
engineering will see in the film the 
most up-to-date equipment, all of 
which is available to the navy’s pro- 
spective officers in the universities. 

Life aboard ship during summer 
cruises is shown during which 
N.R.O.T.C. students put into prac- 
tice what they have learned ashore. 
Through these cruises, students have 
an Opportunity to visit the foreign 
ports of the world which makes world 
affairs more graphic than does class- 
room study. 

Prints of this 16 mm. motion pic- 
ture are available for public showing. 
Copies may be obtained by writing 
to the Public Information Office or 
to the director of training in your 
naval district. Prints are also avail- 
able through the professor of naval 
science at all of the fifty-two colleges 
and universities in which N.R.O.T.C. 
units have been established. 
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GIVE SOCIAL STUDIES A LARGER PLACE 


and please don't dodge controversial subjects 


guid people believe in education. 
They cling to the faith that it 
can be a remedy for many of the ills 
of society, such as poverty, crime, in- 
justice, war, unemployment, racketeer- 
ing, political corruption, race and class 
hatreds, and so on. This belief has 
been displayed by simple, backward 
peoples as well as by more highly 
civilized groups. 

However, if society is to be helped 
by education, we must have educa- 
tional leadership. There must be per- 
sons who will aspire to lead, to accept 
responsibility, to suffer, and to risk 
both reputation and fortune. Society 
cannot be helped without effort, 
struggle, sacrifice and leadership. 

Social studies teachers in the high 
schools should furnish some of this 
leadership. They must face the issues 
of the day, come to grips with them, 
establish themselves in their communi- 
ties, and challenge their patrons to 
think and follow and also to lead. 
They must tell children the truth about 
human relations and history. They must 
promote the fullest possible under- 
standing of the facts. It is their major 
duty and responsibility. 

Perhaps some illustrations of what 
we are doing and what we might do 
will be illuminating. It may be asked: 
“Do we fit the subject matter to the 
needs of our high school pupils?” 

In our vocational schools we are 
teaching boys and girls practical things 
about farming, breeding stock, build- 
ing houses, doing cabinet work, repair- 
ing automobiles and so on. In our 
social studies too often we teach the 
details of some battle, such as Water- 
loo, or we study the incident which 
caused World War I, or the events 
of the Civil War, and hundreds of 
other happenings. 

Now, honestly, would it not be 
better to lay less stress on such things 
and put more upon the divorce ques- 
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tion, the causes of crime and its pre- 
vention, the treatment of our defec- 
tives, the need for social inventions, 
the family and its problems, how to be 
more effective in our community life, 
the use of tax money? 

Much of the blame for our failure 
in this respect has been our old phi- 
losophy of education. Our earlier edu- 
cational traditions have emphasized 
language, literature, art, physical 
science, and only lately, the social 
studies. All of this was intended to 
give the individual culture or polish, 
and, in a few cases, prepare him for a 
vocation. Such an education was meas- 
ured in credits received in some school 
of high standing, culturally and finan- 
cially. So the social studies suffered. 
Little credit was required in social 
studies in the high schools for college 
entrance. 


TEACHERS SKEPTICAL OR FEARFUL? 


Perhaps we have over-believed in 
the doctrine that a good citizen of the 
state is always a moral person. We 
have considered that knowledge of 
social, political and economic problems 
was necessary for citizenship. All we 
needed was a Christian character and 
“horse sense.” We did not realize that 


this world is a complex affair, more so- 


today than in the past, and that while 
our forefathers got along fairly well, 
we face a different situation. Yes, many 
people today still believe that all wis- 
dom lies in the past and in a study of 
“the brave days of old.” Perhaps some 
of this wisdom lies in the present. 

Social studies teachers do not agree 
on social problems. Some think we 
should study only pure social science. 
Others say we should concern ourselves 
only with social welfare. Hence, 
leadership has suffered, and many 
schools have not been permitted to 
give the social studies a larger place in 
the curriculum. Too many have be- 


lieved that such subjects had little to 
do with education. 

More than three-fourths of our high 
school students today take social 
studies in some form or other. This 
trend in this direction has been notice- 
able since 1910. Many high schools 
require a major in the social studies 
field for graduation. 

Opposition has come from several 
groups. Teachers have been skeptical 
or fearful. Administrators often have 
looked at the question only from the 
viewpoint of credits. Standardizing or- 
ganizations, both intrastate and inter- 
state, have had adverse influence upon 
them. Some administrators have been 
unwilling to face a misinformed public 
for fear of general criticism. 

Many administrators, teachers and 
patrons have thought that such things 
should be taught only in college, as 
they involved a vast amount of theory. 
Also, many thought such subjects could 
be comprehended only by the stronger 
students. The answer is that such facts 
can be taught with a_ reasonable 
amount of theory and can be adapted 
to the level of the class. It must not 
be forgotten that the high school will 
reach many more students than the 
college and will be more effective. 

The real test should be the ability 
of the teacher. If economics and sociol- 
ogy cannot be taught well in the high 
school, this same criticism might be 
leveled at other high school subjects. 
Teachers do “put across” these subjects, 
as students and patrons can testify. 

Another criticism comes from cer- 
tain groups concerning the content of 
the social studies. Some think that 
much of it is “too much disputed.” 
The teacher must present all angles of 
the subject, and all the various inter- 
pretations should be brought out. Per- 
sonal views are of minor importance. 
Such open minded teaching will tend 
to keep down friction. There are cer- 
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tain things, however, in these social 
studies upon which teachers should 
take a definite stand. The social un- 
desirability of some things can be made 
plain. Their pernicious results can be 
made evident as in questions of inter- 
national affairs, taxes, and so on. 

Sometimes social studies teachers are 
charged with teaching too delicate 
topics, such as the propagation of the 
feeble-minded. We should face such 
criticism in a frank way. The proper 
Class attitude toward such subjects can 
be developed and is being developed 
in many classrooms today. Teachers of 
good judgment and poise are handling 
these topics in a satisfactory manner. 
If the proper attitude is developed, 
the teacher will find himself given a 
chance to do much personal good. 

There are new trends in our con- 
temporary life. We are working toward 
an ever closer integration of society. 
Our network of canals, roads, wires, 
the concentration of manufacturing, 
banking and business forces point to 
the passing of an old order. This grow- 
ing integration and resulting inter- 
dependence, this passing of the old 
order of economic individualism and 
laissez-faire point to a closing of one 
age and the emergence of another. 

The resulting conflicts are many; 
among them, privation in the midst of 
plenty, maldistribution of wealth and 
income, wastefulness in the use of our 
natural resources, struggle between 
labor and capital, imbalance between 
production and consumption, banditry, 
racketeering, political corruption, pan- 
ics and depressions, demoralization of 
markets, and international misunder- 
standings and conflicts. There are 
many others. 

If America is going to achieve a 
place in the sun, produce a civilization 
which can use all of our potentialities, 
we must cooperate better. Some kind 
of a choice needs to be made. We 
need a higher standard of living, a 
freedom from material things, and 
greater attention to spiritual and cul- 
tural ideals. 

Social studies teachers have a con- 
tribution to make. They can direct the 
study of a realistic life. Studies of our 
inefficiencies, our corruptions, conflicts, 
contradictions, troubles, shortcomings 
can be made. Teachers of social studies 
should give high school students a 
vision of the broad sweep of civiliza- 
tion, pointing out the contrasts be- 
tween the past and the present, noting 
the contributions of races, peoples, re- 
ligions and cultures, so that this broad 
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perspective will serve as a cultural 
background for present social problems 
study. 

Another aspect of our duty is that 
we must introduce into our teaching 
proper methods of study, methods of 
inquiry, criticism, authentication and 
verification. We should teach boys and 
girls how to get the facts. 


COLUMBIA AND 


S peers D. EISENHOWER, new 
president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, has announced that $170,000,000 
will be required for the university’s 
overall development program. These 
funds, it is anticipated, will be contrib- 
uted by public spirited alumni and 
friends of the university, members of 
the staff, philanthropic organizations, 
and other benefactors. 

While this sum may appear large, 
it is pointed out that the operations of 
Columbia in the public interest are ex- 
tensive in scope. Also, this total rep- 
resents a large number of specific proj- 
ects for the advancement of teaching, 
research, science and scholarship. 

Paul H. Davis, formerly occupying 
a similar post at Stanford University, 
was appointed general secretary of 
Columbia University in 1945 and gen- 
eral secretary of Teachers College in 
1948. He and his staff will coordinate 
development activities and furnish 
guidance to the volunteers from both 
institutions. Mr. Davis emphasizes that: 

“The Columbia development plan is 
a long range one for the advancement 
and coordination of all objectives with- 
in the university. Emphasis is being 
placed not upon the erection of new 
buildings, but upon the better work 
that can be accomplished with im- 
provement and enlargement of present 
facilities. 

“Neither Columbia University nor 
Teachers College will make any radical 
changes in its objectives. As a gift- 
supported independent university, Co- 
lumbia feels that its efforts must con- 
tinue to be directed toward leadership 
in research and teaching in the qualita- 
tive sense, and unless it can furnish 
such leadership it has no good reason 
for existence. Since a large proportion 
of its enrollment is in its graduate and 
professional schools, it feels that its 
particular contributions to education 





If such things are done, surely they 
will develop an active interest in the 
fortunes of our society, get some ideas 
and facts which will reach into the 
future. This study of the evaluation of 
mankind, with emphasis upon making 
today’s civilization better for all, will 
bear fruit. Our major duty is to see ro 
it that it is done now. 


T.C. PLAN LARGE 


should concentrate to a considerable 
degree in those spheres. 

“Among those projects which have 
already been approved for Columbia 
development are: 

“Columbia College, the undergrad- 
uate division for men, is seeking finan- 
cial support to increase faculty salaries, 
for student scholarships, for a student 
recreational center on the Morningside 
Heights campus, and a field house at 
Baker Athletic Field. 

“The Medical School intends to work 
for, among other projects, enlargement 
of the Vanderbilt Clinic at Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center, improved 
library facilities, increased laboratory 
space to Carry out research projects, 
and enlarged public health facilities. It 
is hoped that the coordination of vari- 
ous branches of science and medicine, 
in which the Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center has pioneered, can be 
continued on a greater scale. 

“The Columbia Arts Center is now 
a functioning organization and event- 
ually will have quarters of its own. It 
will include the School of Architecture, 
the Department of Music, the School 
of Dramatic Arts, and the School of 
Painting and Sculpture. The last two 
named were established in February 
1948. 

“The usefulness of scholarships and 
fellowships is being stressed in all divi- 
sions of Columbia. The university is 
making a study of many of the fellow- 
ships now available and is presenting 
an excellent case to benefactors by 
showing the distinguished subsequent 
professional and business careers of 
men who have been helped by scholar- 
ships during the academic careers. In 
the case of one fund, the W. Bayard 
Cutting Traveling Fellowship Fund, it 
was found that nearly one-half of the 
earlier recipients of these scholarships 
now are listed in Who's Who.” 
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N.E.A., A.F.T. Fight Merit Rating 


Dewey Dodges the N.E.A. Demand for Stand on Federal Aid. Ten 
Billion Dollar Building Program and Higher Standards for Admin- 


istrators Recommended. A.F.T. Condemns Anti-Strike Legislation 


CLEVELAND.—The 4,000,000 war 
babies who will reach school age in 
1953, expecting to enter as yet un- 
built schoolhouses, shared some of the 
interest of the annual convention of 
the National Education Association, 
July 5 to 9. A _ resolution 
attention to the need for a $10,000,- 
000,000 building program to be ex- 
tended over a ten-year period to pro- 
vide housing for increased enrollments 


directed 


and to replace obsolete structures. 

By voting to increase the annual 
dues from $3 to $5 for its approxi- 
mately 450,000 members, the N.E.A. 
increased its financial strength to con- 
tinue its vigorous campaign for fed- 
eral aid to education. 

Considerable publicity 
recorded an unsuccessful attempt to 
from Gov. 


new spa per 


obtain a direct statement 
Thomas E. Dewey as to his stand on 
federal aid. The situation finally was 
referred to the N.E.A. Executive Com- 
mittee, 

One 
that teachers’ salaries had increased by 
$300,000,000 during the past year, but 


convention report indicated 


that virtually all of this increase had 
been absorbed by the rising cost of 
living. A pronounced trend toward 
the single salary schedule also was fe- 
ported. 

Another log in the six-point pro- 
gram called for higher professional 
standards for school administrators. 
Other major platform items were: dis- 
continuance of the emergency practice 
of certifying substandard teachers, in- 
creased state support for education, 
and consolidation of small school dis- 
tricts into larger units of administra- 
t1on. 

Resolutions also called for smaller 
Class sizes, reciprocity between states 
in such matters as certification and 
retirement, and minimum salaries with 
adequate annual increments “which 
recognize the services and responsibili- 
ties of the teacher and compensate for 
thorough professional training, ex- 
tended graduate study, and years of 
experience.” 

Merit ratings for teachers was a 
much discussed topic. Official disap- 


proval was expressed of any plan of 
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rating except as a wholly objective 
measurement of professional prepara- 
tion and successful experience. 

The resignation of U.S. Commis- 
sioner John W. Studebaker and the 
present plight of the U.S. Office of 
Education resulted in an official stand 
that the Office should be “an ade- 
quately financed, independent agency 
headed by a national board of educa- 
tion. 

Extension of the public school pro- 
gram to include camping, recreational 
and creative activities during the sum- 
mer also was approved. 

Universal military training was 
dodged as the association reaffirmed 
its belief in adequate preparedness for 
national security. 

Mabel Studebaker, biology teacher 
in Strong Vincent High School, Erie, 
Pa., and a former president of the 
department of classroom teachers, was 
elected to the presidency, succeeding 
Glenn E. Snow, head of Dixie Junior 
College, St. George, Utah. 

Other officers elected include: first 
vice president, Andrew D. Holt, secre- 
tary of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, Nashville, Tenn.; members of 
the executive committee, Ruth M. 
Evans, classroom teacher, Denver, 
Colo.; H.M. Ivy, superintendent, Merid- 
ian, Miss.; Eulela W. Blodgett, class- 
room teacher, Hanover, N.H., and 
E. V. Phillips, commissioner, Indiana 
High School Athletic Association, In- 
the board 


dianapolis; member of 


of trustees, Harold A. Allan, retiring 


director of the business division of the ° 


N.E.A.; members of the budget com- 
mittee, Malcolm Murphy, Sacramento, 
Calif., and Mrs. Eleanore Rowlett, Ro- 
anoke, Va. 


UNION CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO.—A 
special message from President Tru- 
man highlighted the program of the 
thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Teachers here 
July 6 to 9.- Rating schemes which 
right be used as a basis for determin- 
ing teachers’salaries were described as 
serious threats to education by Joseph 


F. Landis, Cleveland, president, and 


Irving R. Kuenzli of Chicago, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the federation. Presi- 
dent Landis criticized laws prohibiting 
strikes by teachers as “the coward’s 
way of meeting the problem of unrest 
among public employes.” 

Said Mr. Kuenzli: “Even though 
the American Federation of Teachers 
has stood for a no-strike policy over 
the years, it should be emphasized that 
there is no place for anti-strike laws 
in either state or federal government.” 

Various addresses emphasized the 
need for better trained and more ade- 
quately paid teachers. 

Other program discussions included 
the rdle of education in relation to the 
atomic age, proposed federal and state 
legislation affecting education, the size 
of school classes, and various case stud- 
ies involving the rights and privileges 
of the teacher. 

A convention workshop instructed 
the delegates in union technic to pro- 
vide assistance to officers and delegates. 


Schoolhouse of the Future 
Described by Chicago Architect 


New YorkK.—The schoolhouse of 
the future will be safer, lighter, and 
much more attractive, said Lawrence 
B. Perkins, Chicago architect, in ad- 
dressing the school construction con- 
ference at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, July 28. Mr. Perkins criti- 
cized modern school buildings for fail- 
ing to keep up with progressive trends 
and urged architects to “move gently” 
with new ideas. 

Most of our schools today are not 
well designed, he said. Esthetically they 
are dreadful. 

The newer types of schoolhouses are 
characterized by walls of windows and 
sloping roofs and often resemble low, 
picturesque ranch houses. One type, 
which he characterized as “early hen- 
house,” has corridors with classrooms 
along only one wall. 

The increasing use of audio-visual 
technics in education has placed em- 
phasis upon separating the function of 
light from that of ventilation, to per- 
mit windows to be darkened while the 
room remains airy. 

Mr. Perkins favors the square class- 
room, approximately 30 by 30 feet, 
with a much lower ceiling than the 
former rectangular classroom, which 
traditionally was 12 feet in height. 

As an example of how costs have 
risen drastically, he noted that a school 
which had cost $287,000 to build a 
few years ago would cost $650,000 
today. 
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TEACHING MORE IN THE ALLOTTED TIME 


5 apaanile the reasons for the up 
surge of interest in improved 
technics of instruction is the need for 
teaching more in the same allotted 
time. Not only are we now living in 
a highly complex civilization, which 
makes it necessary for youth to acquire 
more basic and functional knowledge, 
but we will in the future be confronted 
with an even more highly complicated 
social and economic order. 

A second factor involved in this 
interest in methods has to do with the 
almost desperate need of developing 
in the minds of young people and 
adults a global concept of life. We 
want to live at peace with our world 
neighbors; our whole economic life 
and standard of living depend to a 
considerable degree upon our ability 
to do so. 

We should, therefore, bring into 
the classroom factual information on 
all of the nations of the world, pre- 
senting it in such way that boys and 
girls will learn to appreciate the con- 
tributions made by each country to 
modern civilization. 


TEACHERS NEED MODERN DEVICES 


The audio-visual approach to this 
problem seems to offer the most satis- 
factory solution. Other social institu- 
tions have long accepted these tools 
of learning as effective supplements to 
other media of communication. The 
school administrator must provide a 
continuous in-service training program 
for his staff. Teachers should have 
the most effective and modern teach- 
ing devices that have been developed 
for improving the whole learning proc- 
ess. 

As is always the case when an edu- 
cational movement develops to a point 
where additional funds and personnel 
are required, educators find themselves 
faced with a series of problems. School- 
men with long experience will recall 
that these same problems arose in 
connection with the development of 
the vocational education program, the 
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guidance movement, the health pro- 
gram, and others. Although mach has 
been written on the organization and 
administration of an audio-visual pro- 
gram, too little attention has been 
given to the specific problems in- 
volved. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
discuss these problems and to give a 
few suggestions on how each may be 
approached and solved. 

We will assume that a school system 
is now ready to make effective use of 
all types of audio-visual materials. The 
instructional materials selected must 
then be made available to the individu- 
al teacher at the time she wants to 
use them. This means, first, that the 
cost of setting up an effective audio- 
visual project must be considered. 

The superintendent may find that 
during the first year he must make an 
arbitrary estimate of a working budget 
for this activity. Some research work 
has been carried on in this field that 
may assist in establishing his recom- 
mendations to the board. A report! 
issued by the American Council on 
Education suggests “1 per cent of the 
annual pupil cost as a minimum oper- 
ating figure for the audio-visual pro- 
gram.” 


SELECTING THE COORDINATOR 


The administrator is next faced with 
the problem of selecting a coordinator 
or director for the program to serve 
as a guide to inspire and assist staff 
members in using effectively whatever 
materials and technics are involved. 
This is necessary in all except very 
small school systems. 

The director must be an outstanding 
teacher who is vitally interested in im- 


*Seaton, H. H.: A Measyre for Audio- 
Visual Programs in School, American Coun- 
cil on Education, Vol. 8, Series II (Oct.) 
1944. 


proving the learning of students. He 
must have a thorough training in 
methods of teaching and in curriculum 
organization, and must possess quali- 
ties of leadership which make him 
acceptable to others. The director 
should have some formal training in 
audio-visual work as well as ex- 
perience in the in-service training of 
teachers. He should understand how 
to set up a training program. It is 
well for this individual to possess a 
pioneering spirit, a desire to try out 
new materials and new methods. 

Frequent consultations should be 
held between the director and the ad- 
ministrator so that there is complete 
unanimity of thinking and an agree- 
ment on all general procedures. The 
next step is to establish a headquarters 
or a center. This might be called the 
audio-visual aid center, or the teaching 
aids center. 


CONVENIENT LOCATION BEST 


A vacant classroom, a remodeled 
storeroom, or even part of the school 
library might be utilized. Some school 
systems have established this center 
close to the school library. 

Minimum office equipment must be 
provided, such as desks, chairs, work 
tables, filing cabinets and storage space 
for equipment, films, slides, filmstrips, 
recordings, models and exhibits. 

The director must now select an 
advisory committee of teachers includ- 
ing at least one from each of the 
buildings or districts in the school 
system. Sometimes coordinators are se- 
lected on the basis of subject matter 
areas, 

The committee, hereafter to be 
called the A.V.A. Council, meets fre- 
quently with the director and becomes 
familiar with the problems related to 
the effective use of audio-visual aids. 
Advice of the council is given in con- 
nection with the purchase of materials 
and equipment. Members should be 
encouraged to attend summer school 
or audio-visual extension courses. 
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MODERN SCHOOLS NEED MODERN EQUIPMENT 


PRESTO RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


gives you a Recorder, a Public Address System and a Record Player 
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More SCHOOLS use Presto than use 
any other recording equipment. The 
reason is simply this: the disc has proved 
to be the most universally useful record- 
ing medium and in Presto equipment 
reaches its highest level of quality and 
reliability. More than just a recorder, 
Presto is also a public address system 
and a record player. 

You know how essential Presto can 
be for speech correction, voice t-*ining 
and teaching languages. Less obvious, 
but of equal importance, is the use you'll 
make of Presto in recording plays, cho- 
ral work, classroom progress and many 
other activities in accordance with mod- 
ern teaching techniques. You can also 
record notable radio broadcasts. 

Model Y is the most economical, fully 
professional 16” recorder on the market. 
Model K is Presto’s lowest priced com- 
plete unit. Both models operate efh- 
ciently as public address systems and 
record players for audiences as large as 
500 people. In addition, Model Y high 
fidelity permits the making of master 
recordings from which phonograph rec- 
ords can be pressed in any quantity. 

Write today for complete specifica- 
tions and full information concerning 
the Presto model best for your needs. 


These are only a few of the 
ways you’ll use Presto 











Model Y, at top—amplifier, 16” turntable and 10” 
speaker pack in two easy-to-carry units, the speaker 
section is cover for amplifier. Speeds: 33% and 78 rpm. 
Model K, above —light and compact; complete in a 
single carrying case. Sets up for operation in minutes. 
12” turntable. Speeds: 3314 and 78 rpm. 











RECORDING CORPORATION 


Paramus, New Jersey 
Mailing Address: P.O. Box 500, Hackensack, N. J. 
in Canada: WALTER P. DOWNS, Ltd., Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal 
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The A.V.A. Council selects a num- 
ber of leading books, reports on re- 
search, and periodicals in the audio- 
visual field and makes them available 
to teachers. Sources of audio-visual 
teaching materials, particularly 16 mm. 
motion picture films, should be care- 
fully canvassed by the council. If pos- 
sible, a substantial number of films, 
slides and recordings should be pre- 
viewed by the council the first year. 
Staff members should know the con- 
tent of films, slides and other mate- 
rials selected for use in the class. 

The faculty should be canvassed for 
suggestions on the basic materials each 
teacher believes can be used in her 
subject matter area. A 3 by 5 inch file 
card system may be set up, each film 
or other type of material selected by 
staff members to be recorded. These 
cards may be filed under subject mat- 
ter as well as grade classifications. 


SIMPLE OFFICE PROCEDURES 

The director should set up simple 
office procedures, such as a filing sys- 
vem, and make available the necessary 
requisition forms, order blanks to be 
sent to distributors, notifications to 
teachers of availability of materials 
requested, and evaluation cards to be 
signed by teachers after using each 
film or set of materials. Forms A 
and B (as shown) have been success- 
fully used for many years by myself 
as a means of notifying teachers and 
members of the student operators’ club 
that certain materials ordered for a 
specific class period will be available 
at the time and place selected. 

All council members must learn to 
operate the equipment made available 
for use in the classroom. In turn, each 
member should have periods for in- 


struction of teachers in the technic of 
operation. This should be done early 
in the program. The building or dis- 
trict coordinators, working in coopera- 
tion with teachers, should select and 
train groups of student operators. 
These boys and girls can relieve the 
teacher of much detailed work, such 
as setting up and operating the equip- 
ment, darkening the rooms, and re- 
turning the equipment to the center. 


BUY ACCORDING TO FUNDS 

The funds on hand will largely de- 
termine what basic equipment and 
materials can be obtained. It is not 
within the scope of this article to set 
up minimum essentials or to suggest 
specific types of equipment and mate- 
rials to be used. The Seaton study” 
(pp. 36, 37) does set up a “minimum 
goal in supplying equipment.” 

With the organization completed 
and basic materials available, the direc- 
tor must now develop an in-service 
training program. This might well in- 
clude a number of classroom teaching 
demonstrations to be conducted by the 
director and members of the council 
or by a group of experienced teachers. 
It is highly desirable to have such 
teaching demonstrations for each type 
of material available. The director 
should give every possible assistance 
thereafter to aiding teachers to follow 
technics similar to those presented by 
the demonstrator, or should encourage 
them to set up procedures of their 
own. 

Four steps for the effective use of 
any type of audio-visual material are 
suggested as follows: 

1. Prepare teachers. 


"Ibid. 





2. Prepare the class by means of 
pre-showing discussion. 

3. Use materials under the best 
physical conditions possible. 

4. Engage class in post-showing 
discussion. 

Good methods of teaching with 
audio-visual aids are no different from 
those used with other types of teach- 
ing material. 

It is well to have a steady flow of 
suggestions and lists of new material 
going to the teachers. A bulletin or 
newsletter every two or three weeks 
throughout the school year will keep 
teachers informed as to new develop- 
ments in the audio-visual field and 
will encourage better utilization and 
more careful selection of teaching ma- 
terials. These can also be used as a 
means for gathering suggestions for 
improving the service offered by the 
department. 


STEPS TO SUCCESS 


The successful administration of 
audio-visual teaching aids depends on 
these steps: 

1. Have teaching materials avail- 
able at the time and place requested 
by the teacher. 

2. Make it easy for the teacher to 
select and order materials. 

3. Train all teachers to use the 
materials effectively. 

4. Demonstrate that the proper use 
of good audio-visual teaching materials 
will improve virtually every teaching 
and learning situation. 

5. Encourage the teacher to coordi- 
nate these aids with all others avail- 
able for her use. 

6. Keep the department so function- 
ing that the mechanics of operation are 
well in the background. 





FORM A 
Notification to the Teacher of Availability of Visual 
Materials 
M Ny 
, (reel film ) 
) ae. 


(slide ) 


(is here) (will be here) for usec, 


Daté: . 


(filmstrip) entitled........ 


cenansinaes M >, 


Please check below the periods material will be shown. Slide 


Room number 
An Siem Soh -s of 9 


~ 


Director 


FORM B 


Notification to Student Operator Regarding Operating 


Schedule 


sanintigiiees ..... Please operate projector in 


Room A” ‘inésilennnscrestmastenentcnaidl period. 
ee. 0, OT ee a. Senne eee I 
Filmstrip .............--....---4 Pgcnnnnnennnencnescneesnneceneeensesnneeonecenenananenn 

US,, 
ty © 

Rewound and threaded_._...... es ae ek 
ee ae Le ee Oe _ See. ele 

Pas 
OCU \2 3 ee: 
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NOW... A NEW, LIGHTER 


o 


with an amplifier that’s not a midget! 


@ LIGHTER IN WEIGHT BY MANY POUNDS... 
‘.@ LOWER IN COST BY MANY DOLLARS... 
@ WITHOUT SACRIFICE OF SOUND VOLUME | 
OR OF THE BELL & HOWELL QUALITY AND 
FEATURES FOR WHICH FILMOSOUNDS HAVE 
LONG BEEN PREFERRED IN SCHOOLS 


Easy to Carry. The reduced weight is distributed 
between two cases. 

Easy to Set Up. Cables and wires can only be con- 
nected correctly. 

Easy to Operate. A traditional Filmosound advan- 
tage. 


Bell & Howell Company is using portions of its 
advertisements in such publications as Saturday 
“Mo, Evening Post, Life, National Geographic, and 


¢ c 

v 
° Holiday to help impress the public with the urgency 
o, a 


of making the teaching profession more attractive 
a* 
<v 


qEAChERs 


to qualified men and women. 
Bell & Howell Company, 7155 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, 


Washington, D. C., and London. 


” S 
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Brilliant, Steady, Flickerless Pictures. 1000-watt or 
750-watt illumination. Time-tested, highly per- 
fected B&H optical system and film movement 
and shutter mechanisms. 


Natural Sound. New amplifier, offering double the 
output of midget types, has frequency range 
from 50 to 7000 cycles. Case absorbs mechanism 
sounds. 


Complete Film Protection. B&H ‘‘floating film” 
construction and other time-proved safeguards. 


Versatile. Projects silent films, too. Stops for 
“still” projection; reverses to run film back for 
review. 


Lifetime Guarantee by the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of professional motion picture equipment. 


Bell & Howell 
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MAKE BETTER USE OF THE MIDDAY BREAK 


ROBERT BAYLESS NORRIS 


Department of Education, Cortland State Teachers College 
Cortland, N. Y. 


N ACCELERATED wartime school 
programs, the midday break was 
generally relegated to oblivion, and the 
more expedient, as-short-as-possible 
lunch period was substituted. Today, 
the educational potentialities of this 
interval should be reconsidered, for this 
portion of the school program deserves 
as careful consideration by the admin- 
istrator as does any other part of the 
schedule. 

Aims of the program should be to 
furnish the student with an adequate 
meal to be eaten properly, to provide 
a health teaching situation, to develop 
student leadership and civic respon- 
sibility, and to aid students in the eval- 
uation and use of leisure time. 


A REGULAR PART OF SCHEDULE 


If full advantage is to be taken of 
the educational opportunities inherent 
in such a program, a long break of at 
least forty-five minutes at noon, and 
preferably one of sixty minutes, is de- 
sirable. Justification of a long period 
is derived from the fact that most 
schools do not provide in any other 
way for the type of activities which 
can be offered during the noon hour. 
Since this is an important opportunity 
for exposing students to these aspects 
of social living, it is highly desirable 
that they remain at school during this 
time; the midday break should be con- 
sidered as a regular period in the school 
schedule for both teachers and students. 

If lunchroom facilities are such that 
students and teachers must eat in shifts, 
the recreation period can be fitted into 
the situation. The school is able to 
provide an environment in which a 
person can enjoy his lunch under or- 
derly conditions which do not usually 
exist in most homes at noontime. All 
activities should be overseen by teach- 
ers, but planning and direction should 
be carried on by students to ensure 
fulfillment of these conditions, 

Only those students who are well 
nourished are able to receive the great- 
est benefits from school life. An ade- 


quate lunch is, therefore, indispensable 
to their health and vitality. Inherent 
in the operation of a noonday program 
are many instructional values and 
among these are the following: 


1. The school lunch provides one 
of the richest health-teaching situations 
in the school program; it can teach 
food requirements, demonstrate bal- 
anced diets, and instill good health 
practices. 

2. Lunchroom eating develops cour- 
tesy and table etiquette, companion- 
ability and sociability. 

3. Lunchroom operation offers a real 
opportunity for business training. 

4. A lunch program develops stu- 
dent leadership and civic responsibility 
through student management of lines, 
control of seating, and direction of the 
activities of the students at the tables. 


In order that these values shall be 
realized, the school lunch program 
must be closely linked to school work 
and must become one of the school’s 
major arteries for practical realization 
of its objectives. 


PROVIDE FOR HAND-WASHING 


Probably one of the greatest prob- 
lems to be confronted in attempting to 
meet the desired standards of sanita- 
tion and health is that of hand-washing. 
Students argue that there’s no place 
to wash just before lunch, and that 
they just don’t have time. Certainly 
the most satisfactory method of solv- 
ing this problem would be to have 
basins installed in every homeroom. 
As this is usually impractical, alternate 
solutions must be considered. The 
most satisfactory one seems to be the 
establishment of a ticket system. Stu- 
dent-inspectors are stationed at the 
points where washing facilities are 
available, and when a student has 
washed his hands, he is given a ticket 
which admits him to the cafeteria. In 
putting any system into practice it 
must be remembered that an allow- 
ance of time must be included. Some 
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Good Food for Pleased Guests 


1948 John Sexton & Co. 


Good viands deserve the finest embellishment. Each care- 
fully prepared meal demands a garnishment that will give 
your guest utmost satisfaction. You will be so right if the 
bottle you place next to that sizzling steak, broiled fish or 
that crisp salad bears the Sexton label. Sexton sauces are 
superb condiments made with exactitude in our Sexton Sun- 


shine Kitchens to give individuality to your finest dishes. 
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Your business should run like a 
Super Chief. Call one rail in this 
picture “Expense.” Call the other 
rail “Income.” The space between 
is your margin, and you re ditched 
if it ever shrinks. 

What's going to happen to costs 
and wages is anybody’s guess. But 
it’s no guess that if they do rise, 
more production from the hands 
on your payroll will keep your 


books in black ink. If they stay put, 
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operations will run still smoother. 

It’s no guess, either, that the way 
to lower your costs while increasing 
standards is to let your Hobart rep- 
resentative help you plan a straight- 
through, production-line layout of 
high-capacity, low-waste, depend- 
able Hobart equipment. You know 
that Hobart knows food and kitchen 
machines—that for over a half-cen- 
tury Hobart has been building up 
the most complete line of food and 
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kitchen machines in the industry— 
machines engineered specifically to 
your needs, 

Call on Hobart—for quality, per- 
formance and ease of maintenance. 
Call on Hobart for your own con- 
venience, too—through having your 
entire installation manufactured, 
guaranteed and serviced by a single 
world-wide organization. There’s a 
Hobart agent or kitchen equipment 


dealer near you—at your service. 


» kood Machines 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING CO., TROY, OHIO ® Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenville, U.S.A. 
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DISHWASHERS 
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COFFEE MILLS 


SLICERS 








POWER MEAT SAWS 











simple, rotating schedule will no doubt 
aid greatly in the efficient operation. 

Developing a liking for foods that 
make up an adequate diet should be 
one of the first steps in improving 
children’s lunches. Of course, the 
classroom teachers can stress the three 
things which food does: it furnishes 
the body with heat and energy, keeps 
it repaired, and keeps it regulated. 

While I was a supervising principal, 
a biology class carried on an experi- 
ment with white rats. One rat was 
given the food served in the school 
lunchroom, and others were given con- 
trasting diets. The results were dis- 
played throughout the school to help 
induce proper eating habits. 


USE OF PLATE LUNCHES WISE 


The featuring of set plate lunches 
helps eating habits. For the younger 
children, and athletes of all ages, health 
charts may prove valuable. Home- 
room teachers can discuss new foods 
which will appear on the day’s menu. 
Naturally, the school lunch program 
should be publicized through the 
school paper and in class instruction. 

The lunch hour should afford com- 
fort and companionability. It should 
be a period for rest and relaxation. 
Pleasant surroundings are important. 
Napkins should be provided. Menus 
should be planned by a school lunch 
committee and prepared for display or 
distribution by the art or commercial 
department. A committee, whose 
membership should be changed from 
time to time, could discuss musical 
recordings and decide which will make 
good cafeteria music. Both the name 
of the composition and the name of 
the composer could be placed on the 
menu card. The art and home eco- 
nomics departments, working in co- 
operation with the advisory committee, 
should endeavor to create a pleasant 
artistic setting. 

Business experiences can be gained 
by the students if the lunchroom is 
operated as a participatory endeavor. 
A student cafeteria council can handle 
problems of all sorts. The commer- 
cial department can keep the books, 
attend to the cost accounting, and su- 
pervise collections. The mathematics 
department can figure costs, expenses 
and their significance. Every student 


who buys a lunch can receive valuable 
instruction in the making and counting 
of change. Consumer problems in the 
buying of food can be investigated. 
Throughout all history, eating has 
been recognized as an opportunity for 
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sociability. Teaching desirable food 
selection and eating habits should be 
one of the principal goals of the school 
lunch program, because boorish actions 
at table offer an almost certain method 
of attaining social disapproval. This 
often becomes a problem with young 
men of secondary school age. The as- 
signment of table leaders, or hosts and 
hostesses, seems an effective method of 
solving the difficulty. 

Teachers should participate, not as 
monitors but 2s members of a group 
engaged cooperatively in the experi- 
ence of social eating. It also helps to 
invite parents to visit the school dur- 
ing the lunch period. When the en- 
vironment is conducive to proper eat- 
ing, the imitative tendency is one of 
the strongest factors, especially for 
younger children. Sufficient time for 
sociability must be allowed. The 
recreation period should be so organ- 
ized that haste in eating is not en- 
couraged. 

The recreation program of the mid- 
day break should be planned purely for 
pleasure, with no school credit for the 
activities. Its practical educational po- 
tentialities are vast: it offers to the 
school an opportunity to educate parts 
of the whole child which ordinarily 
will not be reached by classroom in- 
struction. 


LEARN TO USE LEISURE TIME 


Any increase in leisure time demands 
instruction in the profitable and pleas- 
urable use of this time. Only the most 
progressive schools and communities 
have definite programs designed to 
meet this need. The recreation period 
of the long midday break can help 
immeasurably. 

Among the immediate benefits of a 
supervised recreation period are the 
following: 

1. Children spend their leisure in 
worthwhile ways. 

2. They learn to play without argu- 
ing or fighting. 

3. Many learn to take responsibility. 

4. Classroom activities can be given 
increased meaning through practical 
application of knowledge in projects 
which will create recreational facilities 
for the entire grovp. 

In the creation of a suitable pro- 
gram, the first necessity is the task of 
instilling in students a desire for it and 
a willingness to work for it. If the pro- 
gram is developed slowly from this 
point, progressing as the needs and in- 


terests of the students increase, early © 


problems should disappear. 








The administrator can work through 
the student council in the formulation 
of a policy of gradual development for 
the recreation period, with new activi- 
ties to be added from time to time. 
Homerooms can elect captains who 
will survey the interests of their groups 
and lead in the organization of teams. 
Student committees can oversee activi- 
ties with teachers serving as advisers. 
In addition, the principal and the 
teachers should participate actively. 




















Many activities can be coordinated 
with classroom work. Table tennis 
tables can be constructed by the shop. 
The geometry class can conduct a 
project following the whole transac- 
tion from the purchasing of lumber 
to the laying out of geometrical de- 
signs and learning about the basic prin- 
ciples in the coloring of Chinese 
checker boards. Innumerable other 
projects can be developed. 

activities 
in various 


Among the _ successful 
which have been used 
schools are the following: 


Classroom Maintenance Made Easy 
ERAS-O-MATIC 


Combination 


ERASER CLEANER 





Cleans Venetian Blinds, 


Shades, etc. 








Use it on Floors, 
Rugs, Linoleums 








Clean chalk dust from 
trough and other hard- 
to-get-at-places. 






SE 
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Keeping the library open for read- 
ing and studying. 

Setting aside a room for chess, 
checkers and other games. 

Dancing in some suitable place, and 
the instruction by teachers and capable 
students of those interested in learning 
the art of ballroom dancing. 

Singing in the music room. 

Assembly in the auditorium where 
programs are given, including group 
singing, talks by speakers from outside 
the school, talks by members of ath- 
letic teams and other representatives 





Lightweight & Portable—Can be 
operated anywhere. 


Here's a handy electric cleaner that will help 
you keep your classrooms spic and span. It 
not only cleans erasers quicker and better 
than any other method, but is adaptable for 
cleaning dust and dirt from window shades, 
drapes, walls, venetian blinds, shelves, radia- 
tors and furniture; for spraying paint and 
varnish; and scores of other maintenance jobs 
around the school. 
child can operate it. 
with universal 110 volt AC-DC motor, 


So simple that even a 
Sturdily constructed 


Send for illustrated folder giving complete 
details of this unique combination cleaner. 


Available Through Your Local 
Supply Dealer. 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 
ILLINOIS 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, 








on prospective games or trips, slide or 
motion pictures, and practice of school 
yells and songs. 

Handicraft work in the shop. 

Vocational guidance movies, trav- 
elogs, and movies of an entertaining 
nature. 

Classes in tap and bailet dancing and 
in baton whirling. 

Table tennis tournaments and in- 
struction. 

A room for social conversation and 
a quiet room for study or reading. 

A typing room for the use of those 
who have obtained a pass from the 
commercial teacher. 

A room for model aircraft building. 

Shuffleboard in the hallways. 

A series of tournaments in the gym- 
nasium with an audience and with stu- 
dent officials. 

A place set aside for art and model- 
ing work. 

A room where the better music can 
be heard and discussed. 

A radio workshop and a room where 
students can listen to the radio. 

Students should be gently guided 
into activities. This can probably be ac- 
complished best by the use of student 
committees that can plan methods for 
inducing the more reticent boys and 
girls to participate in the varied activi- 
ties. The program should be voluntary. 

The program can be financed in the 
usual ways. A good supply of games 
and basic materials for making many 
of the simpler ones can be purchased 
for around $15. 


School Lunch Managers Meet 


Many topics of interest were dis- 
cussed at the conference of school 
lunch managers of Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, held at Norris- 
town. A demonstration included the 
preparation of dishes which used do- 
nated foods. The cheese fondue and 
upside-down cake used dried eggs: 
stewed tomatoes and coleslaw used 
tomatoes and cabbage; a fruit paste 
was made from dried fruits. Discus- 
sions of job analysis, sanitation, count- 
er set-up, films and exhibits were led 
by Frances Hoag, state school lunch 
supervisor; Sophie MacIntyre, director, 
Norristown school cafeterias; Mrs. 
Jeannette Worstall, nutrition consult- 
ant, Southeastern Pennsylvania district, 
state department of health, and Grace 
M. Reimard, county home economics 
education adviser, Court House, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 
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] REO More-Load design on Safety LOTS of headroom —70 inches. 3. DRIVERS sit 1N, not on, this ad- 
School Bus gives a shorter, safer * Double-section windows open at top justable, swivel, seat. For them: 
turnin’ radius .. . means a more com- only, keep kids from leaning out. Shields full-vision windshield, an easy-to-reach 
pact unit without crowding passengers on seat handholds mean hands can’t be axe, two fire extinguishers, and venti- 
. easier steering on all types of roads. put in farenough for injury on quick stops. lation aplenty for heating or cooling.* 





REO seconds the motion on safety first 





When the National Education Association outlined You cannot afford to buy any bus until you investigate 

requirements for school-bus safety, REO was first to the REO Safety School Bus, the one that puts safety 

»' second the motion. Every recommendation of the first... the only school bus ever to win the Safety 
Association is now standard equipment (at no extra Engineering Magazine award for safety in motor- 
cost) on the custom model REO Safety School Bus. vehicle design. 


4 Is anything more impor- 
e 


tant than safety in a school 
bus? Not on your life... or 
your children’s lives, either! 
From start to finish, this REO 
School Bus was engineered for 
safety, as a single balanced 


It’s a complete bus. 


* Standard on custom modeis. 


Here’s the answer to every safety Goodyear Life-Guard tubes as stand- 
standard: the REO Safety School —_ ard equipment. You owe it to your 
Bus! Powered by the precision-built children to get all the facts. For 
REO Gold Crown Engine, with worlds further details, or to arrange a demon- 


of reserve for hills and full loads. stration, write School Bus Division, SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 


Brakes that act sure, stop quick. And Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing 20, Mich. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


BOILER ROOM SAFETY 


Bore rooms are usually equipped 
with an exit door which should 
be kept in good working order. This 
is true particularly when the operator 
of the boiler violates, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, the rules of safety which 
are to be discussed in this article. 

In many schools the boiler room is 
located in the basement of a school 
building. This room is one which 
should be locked to pupils. Too many 
might be tempted to turn one handle 
to see what might happen. In some 
cases it is necessary for pupils to pass 
through the boiler room to and from 
classes. Then chicken wire partitions 
to form a passageway may be installed. 
It is also necessary that steam pipes be 
carefully insulated if children are to 
pass them. 


ORDERLINESS ESSENTIAL 


The safety of a boiler room may be 
judged somewhat by the general clean- 
liness and orderliness of the room. Vis- 
itors get a poor impression of the oper- 
ating engineer if open cans containing 
paint brushes are left on the work 
table, or if overfilled paper baskets are 
standing around and general litter is 
in evidence. 

It is exceedingly dangerous to store 
in the boiler room stage flats which 
are of canvas covered with paint, since 
they are highly inflammable. Accumu- 
lations of baled waste paper in the 
boiler room or any basement room are 
a constant invitation to fire as well as 
to rodents. This is particularly true 
where waste paper containing remains 
of children’s lunches is baled. 

A loose ladder in a boiler room 
should not be allowed. If it is ever 
necessary to use a ladder to service any 
part of a boiler, that ladder should be 
a part of, or securely fastened to, the 
boiler itself. 

In the case of oil fired equipment, it 
is essential that any leak be repaired. 
An oil soaked floor in any part of a 
boiler room does not reflect good man- 
agement. A bucket of sand should be 
installed within easy reach in each 
boiler room having oil burning equip- 
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ment as a wise precaution for safety. 

One difference between the novice 
and the trained boiler operator is his 
“ear.” A certain series of noises in the 
operation of a chain grate stoker will 
sound natural to a man trained to work 
in a plant having such an installation. 
Many times an operator’s ear will de- 
tect irregularities of operation if he 
knows the normal noises which are to 
be expected. Herein lies the great 
mistake of assuming that a beginner 
can take over a boiler after two or 
three easy lessons from the chief fire- 
man. 

We all tend to disregard danger as 
we become accustomed to working 
close to it. Any vessel in which steam 
is generated is capable of explosion. 
Boiler rooms, even carefully operated, 
have been scenes of fatal accident to 
operators, children and teachers. Low 
pressure boilers can blow the operator 
just as high as high pressure ones. It 
is a mistake to speak of one heating 
unit as less dangerous than another 
because it operates at a lower pressure. 


LOW PRESSURE BOILERS 


Low pressure boilers are usually less 
carefully run, have fewer mechanical 
safeguards, and are a greater hazard 
than high pressure boilers. Some 
states require that a licensed operator 
run a high pressure boiler but allow 
anyone to operate a low pressure boiles 
whom a board sees fit to employ. In 
one state this policy has cost the lives 
of operators and children because of 
misjudgment of the caution needed in 
low pressure boiler operation. 

Trouble which might occur in a 
boiler room should be anticipated and 
a course of action planned before an 
emergency. The chance to practice 
such action should be a part of the 
training of all boiler room men. Many 
states now provide training opportuni- 


ties for workers in boiler operation and 
building maintenance. . 

The matter of records in a boiler 
room is important. These need be as 
long and detailed as is necessary to give 
management the few essentials they 
wish to know. For example, in record- 
ing the amount of fuel used during a 
given month one operator weighed 
three wheelbarrow loads of coal care- 
fully. Then he was able to estimate 
-rather closely how much he burned 
during the time he was on duty each 
day. This he recorded along with the 
temperature at four-hour intervals. To 
know the amount of fuel burned and 
not relate it to the temperature will 
not give a true idea of the economy of 
steam production. 


STOKERS CAN GIVE TROUBLE 


Stokers sometimes give trouble and 
the common error of the “green 
worker” is that he attempts to replace 
a sheared pin rather than find out 
what caused the pin to shear. 

A manual of operation or a print of 
the boiler or stoker should be framed 
or hung in the boiler room for ready 
reference by men on duty. Operators 
should know where the name plate is 
on every motor. The phase, horse- 
power and other information about a 
motor should be given by an employe 
who asks the maintenance department 
to repair or check the motor. A tag 
should be wired to parts serviced giv- 
ing the date and nature of the work 
done. 

Check your school boiler room by 
answering the questions listed below: 

1. Is the boiler given a trial run a 
week or ten days before the opening 
of school? Is every radiator checked 
at the same time? 

2. Is adequate fuel on hand to meet 
any weather emergency? 

3. Has a record been made of the 
summer repairs and inspection of boil- 
ers so that trouble areas can be antici- 
pated? 

4. Has this been followed up by a 
statement to the principal of the build- 
ing having a boiler which might give 
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Adlake Windows 
Saving Money for 
Univ. of Rochester 





The 103 Adiake Aluminum Windows (Series 600) in the newly- 
built Engineering Building* of the University of 
Rochester (New York) will save the university a con- 
siderable sum, over a period of years, eliminating main- 
tenance costs. The windows will ultimately pay for 
themselves through this economy. Adlake windows re- 
quire no painting, no maintenance other than routine 
washing! And they /ast as long as the building. 


ONLY ADLAKE WINDOWS have the combination of woven- 
pile weather stripping and patented serrated guides that 
assures minimum air infiltration and absolute finger- 
tip control. 

Adlake Windows never warp, rot, rattle, stick or 
swell. They look lovely and operate smoothly for the 
life of the building. 


WHY NOT INVESTIGATE the wiping out of maintenance 
costs and the long, worry-free service you can expect 
from Adlake Aluminum Windows? For complete data, 
drop us a post card today at 1104 North Michigan 
Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana. No obligation, of course. 






All Adlake double-hung windows carry this seal 
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*Architects: Kaelber & Waasdorp 
Contractor: A. W. Hopeman & Sons 








Adlake Aluminum Windows 


have these “plus” features 


* Minimum Air Infiltration + Finger-tip Control 
¢ No Warp, Rot, Rattle, Stick « No Painting or 
Maintenance « Ease of Installation 











THE 


Adams & Westlake 


COMPANY 


Est. 1857 « ELKHART, INDIANA «+ New York « Chicago 


Furnishers of Windows 
to the Transportation Industry 
for over 30 years 


TRADE MARK 





SPECIFICATION DH-Al 








by PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY; conforms in 


Materials, Construction, Strength of Sections and 
Air infiltration requirements to ALUMINUM WINDOW § F A L 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION Specification DH-Al 


ALUMINUM WINDOW MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


, 
COPYRIGHT 1946 BY THE ALUMINUM WINDOW MANUFACTURERS ABSOCIATION 











An equivalent of this window has been examined spEciFiCATION DH M Zager 
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trouble, forewarning him in advance 
and asking his cooperation as the win- 
ter heating season approaches? 

5. Are adequate requisition forms 
and heating records drawn up and 
mimeographed for use? Does each 
employe know the purpose of each 
record before he uses it? 

6. Is there a calendar or other space 
available in the boiler room where spe- 
cial events which require extra firing 
can be noted? 

7. Is the work schedule of each fire- 
man, engineer and custodian posted in 
the boiler room so that he can be lo- 


pl Y LES CHANGE- 
but not Quality 


IN KEWAUNEE LABORATORY 


FURNITURE 














There’s no mistaking the old and 
the new by their appearance. But 
make no mistake about quality, be- 
cause Kewaunee quality is the com- 
mon denominator of both. Fine 
quality that never changes. 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 
is designed to be completely func- 
tional . . . to give maximum effi- 
ciency and work-saving convenience. 
Ruggedly built in our own plants, 
to stand up under years of hard 
use. All Kewaunee Metal Furniture 
is now our new heavier construc- 
tion. Bonderized for protection 


Kewaunee 1948 Design Chemistry Desk 
with latest design Fume Hood 


rosion. 


cated in an emergency? Are phone 
numbers listed beside the names? 

8. Is the manual for operation of 
the boiler in the boiler room? If not, 
has one been ordered? 

9. Has the boiler room been cleaned 
and repainted? 

10. Are all containers for ashes 
made of metal? Are you sure there is 
no cardbcard box to be used in case 
the metal containers are filled? 

ll. Are the spare parts (packing, 
valves and so on) stored in an orderly 
manner so that each may be located 
with a minimum of confusion? Do you 























Kewaunee 1908 Design 
Chemical Desk with Fume Hood 





KemROCK working sur- 
faces defiantly resist acids, alkalies, 


solvents and physical shock. Yet 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is 
priced to fit tight budgets. 

So why not check into all of 
Kewaunee’s advantages? Write to- 
day for your free copy of Kewau- 
nee’s latest catalog of Laboratory 
Furniture. 


C. G. Campbell, President 





have in stock enough parts commonly 
used so that you will not have to close 
a building while you order a needed 
part for a boiler? 

12. Are the work benches clean 
and arranged in an orderly fashion? 

13. Does every operator know where 
to turn off the gas, oil, electricity and 
water in case of emergency? 

14. Does every operator have an as- 
signed duty and station to take during 
school fire drills? 

15. Are the safety valves of the boil- 
er tested during each shift? 

16. Does your fireman know how 
to “pull his fire” in case of an emer- 
gency. Has he shown you he knows 
how to do this? 

17. Are records kept of fuel con- 
sumption and temperature (degree- 
days)? Are these ever discussed with 
boiler operators? Are they commented 
on favorably when a good combustion 
record is made? 


RULES SHOULD BE IN EVIDENCE 


18. Are stated rules of boiler room 
practice placed in permanent frames on 
the wall? 

19. Are firemen hired with the idea 
of promoting them to be boiler oper- 
ators as positions become available? 
Are you certain men don't take a job 
in the boiler room to “get into the 
school system” and then move upstairs 
to less strenuous sweeping and clean- 
ing duties later on, making it necessary 
to break in new men continually? 

20. Are your boiler room employes 
enrolled in a self-study or class group 
seeking to improve their operating 
methods? 

Mr. Superintendent: For the sake of 
the safety of the children in your build- 
ing, as well as the economical operation 
of your heating plant, won't you take 
a look at your school boiler rooms and 
find the answers to the questions listed 
above? 

If most of the answers are “No” you 
had better take steps, and they had bet- 
ter be long ones and in the direction 
of the nearest exit. 





against chipping, rusting and cor- 5028 S. Center St. Adrian, Michigan 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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VEOS the only tile 








made of 


PORCELAIN ON STEEL 


Even after years of hard wear, 
Armstrong's Veos Wall Tile always 
looks new. It keeps its radiant, easy- 
to-clean surface for the life of the 
building because of its exclusive 
construction. 

Only Veos tile is genuine vitreous 
porcelain—hard and smooth as 
glass—permanently fused to a base 
of tempered steel. Since the porce- 


lain and steel expand and contract 


ARMSTRONG’S 
Porcelain 
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as a single unit, there aren’t any 
strains to cause cracks or crazing. 

The steel used in Veos tile is 
heavy 20-gauge steel—stronger than 
that used in most automobile bodies. 

Armstrong’s Veos Wall Tile is 
light 
third that of clay-bodied tile—a 


in weight—less than one- 


very important factor in remodeling 
work. It is quickly installed on a 


specially grooved fiberboard base. 








This Finish is Genuine Porcelain. 
A heavy coating of glass-like particles 
is melted and fuséd to a rigid steel 
base at 1560° F. to form Armstrong's 


Veos Wall Tile. This over-all coat- 
ing seals the 20-gauge steel against 
rust. The durable surface is mirror- 
smooth and non-porous. 











This base assures perfect alignment 
of the tiles. 

Veos tile offers six smart colors 
and a wide variety of shapes and 
sizes. This versatile tile is ideal for 
washrooms, locker rooms, kitchens, 
and cafeterias. For full information, 
ask your local Armstrong contractor, 
or write Armstrong Cork Company, 
Building Materials Division, 3708 
Frederick Street, Lancaster, Penna. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Federal Aid Drive S peeded . . . Student Draft Deferments to Be 


Local . . . Party Platforms on Education ... Teachers May Take 


Census . 


. . Life Adjustment Program Ready ae Rights Declaration 





President Asks Congress 
to Pass Federal Aid Bill 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—President Tru- 
man in his special message to Congress 
on July 27 made the following recom- 
mendations in regard to education. 

“The Congress should provide federal 
assistance to the states in meeting the 
present crisis in education. The children 
in our schools, and the men and women 
who teach there, have been made victims 
of inflation. More children are entering 
school than ever before. But inflation 
has cut down the purchasing power of 
the money devoted to educational pur- 
poses. 

“Teachers’ salaries, for the most part, 
have lagged far behind increases in the 
cost of living. The overcrowding of our 
schools is seriously detrimental to the 
health and the education of our boys and 
girls. Every month that we delay in 
meeting this problem will cause damage 
that can never be repaired. 

“Several million children of school age 
are unable to attend school, largely be- 
cause of lack of facilities or teachers. 

“To meet these vital educational needs, 
the Congress should complete action on 
Senate Bill 472, which passed the Senate 
on April 1. All that remains to be done 
is its passage by the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 


N.E.A. Renews Campaign 
for Federal Aid 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—President Tru- 
man’s recall of Congress was a signal to 
the National Education Association to 
resume its work on behalf of federal aid 
to education. 

“We are pleased that Congress has 
been called back to Washington,” said 
R. B. Marston, head of the N.E.A. legis- 
lation commission, “since the Cleveland 
N.E.A. convention in July called upon 
the President to reconvene the 80th 
Congress. We hope that the House will 
tackle in earnest the job of completing 
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action on the federal aid to education 
measure, so well carried through in the 
Senate.” 

Among school measures, however, 
only social security coverage for edu- 
cational workers is rated as having a 
fair chance of enactment by the special 
session of Congress. 


Ewing Selects Acting 
Commissioner of Education 

WASHINGTON, 
D.C.—Rall I. Grigs- 
by, a member of the 
U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation staff since 
1939, has been 
named acting com- 
missioner of educa- 
tion by Oscar R. 
Ewing, federal security administrator. 
He has served three years as special 
assistant to Commissioner Studebaker. 
Mr. Grigsby also will continue as direct- 
or of the division of auxiliary services. 

Mr. Grigsby formerly was assistant 
superintendent of schools in Des Moines, 
Iowa, in charge of high schools and 
adult education. He previously had been 
a high school principal, high school 
teacher, and a superintendent in both 
Illinois and Iowa. The new acting com- 
missioner is a native of Indiana and a 
former resident of Nebraska. He is a 
veteran of World War I and a graduate 
of Cornell College and Drake Univer- 
sity, lowa. 





: R. |. Grigsby 


Studebaker Charges Censorship 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—In a 3500 word 
letter to members of the Senate and 
House appropriations committee, the re- 
cently resigned U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, John W. Studebaker, hurls 
charges of censorship at Oscar Ewing, 
federal security administrator. He as- 
serts that all Office of Education state- 
ments prepared for public use were 
ordered submitted in advance for ap- 
proval by the administrator. 


What Selective Service 
Means and Does Not Mean 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Selective serv 
ice need not disrupt the educational 
plans of students, officials in Washing 
ton say. Because only 430,000 young 
men a month will be drafted, students 
who enroll or plan to enroll in second 
ary and technical schools may never be 
called. The state quotas for manpowe: 
may be filled from groups other than 
students. 

As the 1948 selective service began, 
army and draft officials also stressed 
these facts of interest to schoolmen: 

1. Students are not deferred auto- 
matically or as a group. A_ student 


must apply to his local draft board, ask- 


ing for deferment. The school must 
certify that he is enrolled and is doing 
satisfactory work. 

2. A high school student may be de- 

ferred only until his graduation, until 
he stops going to school, or until he at- 
tains his twentieth birthday. 
3. In all cases, the student should 
le.rn that his local selective service 
board is the authority Gn questions in- 
volving his status. “Students should 
learn to go to their boards with their 
questions,” said a selective service offi 
cial. 


Education Platforms of 
Major Political Parties 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Comparison of 
the 1944 and 1948 platforms of the two 
major political parties shows that con- 
cern’ over education as a national issue 
has become intensified. 

In 1944, the G.O.P. platform omitted 
mentioning education altogether. The 
Republ’ ins’ 1948 statement reads: “We 
favor equality of educational opportunity 
for ail and the promotion of education 
and educational facilities.” 

The Democratic 1944 platform 
merely said: “We favor federal aid to 
education, administered by the states.” 
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IMPROVED 


AMERICAN 


FLOOR MACHINE 







Now... new safety and 


new Jlabor-saving features...in 
the new Improved American 
Deluxe Floor Maintenance Ma- 
chine! It’s thoroughly proved— 
made to meet safety require- 
ments and already in use in a 
number of U.S. Naval Hospitals 

. now released for general use! 


Satety... see the new 


Safety-Grip Handle—easy to con- 
trol with either or both hands. 
Merely grip the handles to get 
positive ‘“‘off-on”’ action. Machine 
runs only when you want it— 
won't start accidentally when 
plugged in. 

























See its fresh, clean ‘‘New Look”’ 
—with highly polished aluminum 
castings throughout. 


Fower.. see its big power 


in action—ample for any floor 
maintenance operation. Main- 
tains full power and brush speed 
on the smoothest to the most 
rugged floors. See it now! 



















Attachments to 
maintain all kinds of 
floors include: 
Tampico, Mixed 
Fibre, Palmetto, 
Bassine, Wire, Steel 
Wool, Burnishing 
and Sanding discs. 
Made in Three Sizes 
—13, 15, 17 Inch. 













] 







The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 

548 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 

["] Send free description and prices. 

[] Please arrange a FREE Demonstration of the new 
American DeLuxe Maintenance Machine with Safety-Grip Handle, 
no Obligation. 
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NEWS. 


This year, the Democratic Party’s state- 
ment is couched in more vigorous 
words: 

“We advocate federal aid for educa- 
tion administered by and under the con- 
trol of the states. We vigorously support 
the authorization, which was so shock 
ingly ignored by the Republican 80t) 
Congress, for the appropriation of $300 - 
000,000 as a beginning of federal aid 
to the states to assist them in meeting 
the present education needs. We insist 
upon the right of every American child 
to obtain a good education.” 


Life Adjustment Program 
Ready to Go 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— After 
years of planning, the National Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education 
is ready to go over into the action phase 
of its work. 

The commission released its action 
in a US. Office of Education 
“Life Adjustment of Educa- 
tion for Every Youth,” which empha- 
sizes the need for guidance, citizenship, 
home and family life, health and safety, 
work experience, 


three 


program 
brochure, 


consumer education, 
and occupational adjustments. 

“The superintendent ready to go to 
work to provide necessary life adjust- 
ment school services to youth,” says the 
commission, “should first carry on a 
series of discussions with his board of 
education so that there may be a com- 
mon understanding of life adjustment 
education.” The board should then pro- 
vide the school superintendent with a 
broad policy statement of whatever life 
adjustment education proposals it sees 
fit to accept. 

The school executive should next es- 
tablish an advisory committee of laymen 
and educators to help carry forward life 
adjustment education, the commission 
urges. 

Finally, the school day and school year 
should be so planned that services to 
youth will be available when they are 
needed, day or evening, winter or sum- 
mer, “with schedules far more flexible 
than those found in traditional schools.” 


Second Conference 

of State Presidents 
WASHINGTON, D.C.— The 

annual meeting of presidents of state 

associations of school administrators will 

be held in Chicago September 26 and 27. 
At the first annual get-together of this 

group a year ago, thirty-seven heads of 


second 
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Transformation at Langley High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Easier Teaching in Pittsburgh... 
..-WITH THE WESTINGHOUSE 5-YEAR APPLIANCE REPLACEMENT PLAN 


Congratulations to Langley High School and the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education for outstanding 
modernization of its Homemaking Department! We 
are proud that the Westinghouse 5-Year Appliance 
Replacement Plan played a part in this transforma- 
tion. Here’s what this plan offers your school: 


@ You Get New Appliances Each Year for 5 Years 
for the One Special Low Price of the Original 
Equipment. Students always work with the very 
newest equipment. The quality, too, is that required 
to withstand hard service. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


See coupon section 
OR 
SEE YOUR WESTINGHOUSE DISTRIBUTOR 
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@ A Complete Group of Major Appliances .. . 
everything you need in your laboratory .. . is avail- 
able on one simple contract from one source. 


@ The Plan Offers Easier Teaching . . . not only 
through up-to-date equipment but also by means of 
practical teaching aids, offered with the appliances. 


] HOME ECONOMICS INSTITUT 






PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 2 OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION — 
Mansfield, ‘Ohio - 
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NEWS... 


state associations were represented. This 
year, all states having such associations 
are expected to send delegates. 

Dr. Worth McClure, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
School Administrators, is the “informal 
sponsor” of the forthcoming meeting. 
The agenda will be worked out after 
questionnaires, sent to the state execu- 
tives, are returned with suggestions for 
discussion topics. 


Commerce Department Wants 
Teachers as Census Takers 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer would like to 
hire 600,000 public school teachers for a 
week to take the 1950 census of popula- 
tion and agriculture. Teachers would be 
paid by the U.S. government at the 
usual rate paid enumerators for this 
work. 

The reasons offered by Secretary Saw- 
yer for using teachers as enumerators 
include the following: 

If full employment carries over into 
1950, as is expected, the Department of 
Commerce will have trouble in recruit- 


ing enumerators for this short-term 
project. 

The census bureau always has had 
trouble finding and training competent 
census takers. As a group, teachers have 
the professional training and compe- 
tence needed. They are widely distrib- 
uted over the nation and their interest 
in public service is universally recog- 
nized.” 

Mr. Sawyer said that if 600,000 
teachers would be willing to take part 
the work would require a full week, 
plus some additional time for instruc- 
tion, follow-up and verification. If the 
plan should be adopted, it would be 
necessary for state and local school 
authorities to adjust school calendars for 
1949-50 so as to allow a week of free 
time between April 1 and April 15, 
1950. 

The proposed plan is being discussed 
by local, state and federal officials. A 
final decision on the extent, if any, to 
which the use of teachers as enumerators 
may be adopted will be made by the De- 
partment of Commerce within two or 
three months, Mr. Sawyer said. 
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CUT PROPERTY 
PROTECTION COSTS 


WITH 


LONGER-LASTING KONIK 





e In Continental Chain Link you have the only fence made 
of rust-resistant KONIK metal. Continental KONIK—con- 
taining copper, nickel and chromium, gives this fence 
greater strength . . . extra elasticity. 
through” rust resistance. And, a special Continental galvan- 
izing process adds a uniform coating of protective zinc to 
the already superior KONIK metal. Only in Continental 
Chain Link do you get permanent protection of property 
at such low cost per year of fence life. Provide greater 
safety for school children with Continental Chain Link 
fence. Contact our nearest representative or call Continental 
Stee! Corporation at Kokomo, Indiana. 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL 
a 


PRODUCERS OF Monvlocturer’s Wire in mony sizes, KOKOTE, Flome-Seoled, Coppered, Tinned, Annected, A\SO. Coated ond Uncooted Stee! Sheets, Noils, 
shopes, tempers ond Anishes, inctuding Getvenized, Liquor Finished, Bright, leod Cooted, ond specie! wire. Continental Choin Link Fence, and other products. 
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International Declaration 
of Human Rights 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Though virtu- 
ally ignored in the general press, the 
International Declaration of Human 
Rights is hailed by Washington educa- 
tors as a “signal document for every 
human being on the globe.” 

The declaration, hammered out by the 
U.N. Commission on Human Rights, de- 
clares that “everyone has a right to 
education.” It continues: 

“Elementary and fundamental educa- 
tion shall be free and compulsory and 
there shall be equal access on the basis 
of merit to higher education. 

“Education shall be directed to the 
full development of human personality, 
to strengthening respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, and to 
combating the spirit of intolerance and 
hatred against other nations and against 
racial and religious groups everywhere.” 

Among other rights which the U.N. 
Commission states should be guaranteed 
every person in every land are the rights 
to work, rest, free travel, free assembly, 
and to receive equal pay for equal work. 

The declaration, which must be ap- 
proved by the U.N. Assembly before it 
is submitted to individual governments 
making up the U.N., also declares: 

“Men and women of full age have 
the right to marry and to found a family 
and are entitled to equal rights as to 
Marriage. ase 

“The family is the natural and funda- 
mental group unit of society and is en- 
titled to protection. 

“Everyone has the right to participate 
in the cultural life of the community, 
to enjoy the arts, and to share in scien- 
tific advancement. 

“Everyone has duties to the commu- 
nity which enable him freely to develop 
his personality.” 


Wants More School FM Stations 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—‘“For a few 
thousand dollars” a school system can 
build and operate its own low powered 
FM radio station, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission says. 

The F.C.C. is eager to amend its rules 
so as to promote construction of FM 
radio stations ranging in power from 
2 to 10 watts. These could be used only 
for educational purposes, since the band 
in which the stations would operate 
is reserved for noncommercial use. 

The low powered stations can cover 
distances from 3 to 6 miles. The cost 
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Soft, glare-free light relieves ciassroom 
eye-strain. Normal vision stays normal longer. 
When it is easier to see, it’s easier to think—and 


the right answers come more quickly. 


DAY-BRITE Fluorescent Fixtures are OPTICALLY 
ENGINEERED for better classroom work. They are 
sturdily constructed for long, efficient operation 


... yet simple and easy to install and maintain. 


THE VIZ-AID 


— for ceiling or suspension mounting . .. unit or continuous 
installation. Designed for two 40- or two 85-watt lamps. 


U. S. Patent Nos. D-138990 and 2411952. 


= > Bulletin 10-B-3 contains full details. May we send you a copy today? 


¥ 


IT’S EASY TO SEE WHEN IT’S 


DAY-BRITE 


7 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 


Nationally distributed through leading electrical supply houses. 
In Canada: address all inquiries to Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ont. 
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of equipment required to operate the 
smaller stations is relatively low and 
within the means of many boards of 
education, F.C.C. officials say. 


Three-Year High Schools Increase 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A survey by 
the U.S. Office of Education reveals that 
public four-year high schools are grad- 
ually being replaced by three-year senior 
high schools. The number of the former 
was decreased by 1093 from 1938 to 


1946. The three-year senior high schools, 
which are a part of school systems with 
junior high school facilities, have in- 
creased by 37.5 per cent, largely as the 
result of consolidation. 


Surplus Show Is Over 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The _not-too- 
happy story of surplus war property for 
education comes to an end August 31. 

In a law (P.L. 862) which halted all 
declarations of surplus property by the 


ARE YOU HITTING or MISSING — 








« « » with your Present Method of 


INSECT CONTROL? 


Seeking a positive “hit-and-kill” way of solving your insect problem? 


The new WEST VAPOMAT—filled just once with West Vaposector 
Fluid* gives you “sure-fire” control of roaches and similar crawling 
insects within areas of 50,000 cu. feet. “Effective Kill” of flying insects 
in areas up to 100,000 cu. feet is also accomplished. 

The West Vapomat actually penetrates the “Hidden Breeding Places” 
in your building—its tiniest cracks and crevices. Completely automatic, 


economical, light and easy to operate—merely set time clock and plug 


into AC or DC outlet, no manual attendance required: 





NESS LETTERHEAD NOW! 


A prompt, dramatic demonstration by one of West’s 
trained specialists will quickly convince you! MAKE US 
PROVE WHAT WE SAY! WRITE US ON YOUR BUSI- 








*West Vaposector Fluid is obtainable in non-inflammable, odorless and regular 
forms. Non-toxic as well as non-staining, West Vaposector Fluid is unsurpassed in 


insect killing efficiency and economy. 


PRODUCTS THAT PROMOTE SANITATION 


WES P2.i/5ii7 





42-16 West Street 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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military, the Congress also ended the 
priorities and preferences system for 
education. Also discontinued after Aug- 
ust 31 are discounts heretofore granted 
to public health and educational institu- 
tions. 

Whatever surplus property remains 
on hand after August 31 will be sold 
through competitive bid offerings. Pub- 
lic and private schools will compete 
with commercial bidders for materials. 

“We must dispose of all personal 
property by December 31,” said War 
Assets Administrator Larson, “and we're 
going out of business altogether by Feb. 
28, 1949.” 

As of July 15, there was little per- 
sonal property in the warehouses of the 
W.A.A.—not more than $400,000,000 
worth—much of it unusable. There re- 
mained in the W.A.A. inventory, how- 


ever, $4,000,000,000 worth of real 

property. 

Would Have Marshall Plan 

Aid Education Abroad 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — Will the 


Marshall Plan soon be broadened to 
include education and training for 
European nations? 

Paul G. Hoffman, economic coopera- 
tion administrator for the Marshall Plan, 
has a memorandum on his desk, sub- 
mitted to him by four educational 
groups, stressing that training and edu- 
cation are as important to Europe as 
food and equipment. The memorandum 
urges that Marshall Plan money be used 
also for training European manpower, 
and for providing books, training facili- 
ties, advanced study grants, and other 
educational and scientific opportunities. 

The memorandum was presented to 
Mr. Hoffman by the American Council 
of Learned Societies, the American 
Council on Education, the National Re- 
search Council, and the Social Science 
Research Council. 

“If the goals of the Marshall Plan 
are to be achieved,” the memorandum 
says, “the needs of the European coun- 
tries for skilled manpower should be 
given careful consideration.” 

Washington officials explain that al- 
though the law creating the Economic 
Cooperation Administration leaves the 
door open for providing funds for edu- 
cation and training, Mr. Hoffman has 
refrained from doing so for fear of being 
accused of “educational imperialism.” 
They say further that requests for edu- 
cational and training aid must come 
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| from the foreign country through diplo- 

| matic channels to the E.C.A. What pri- 

| ority such requests would be given by 

| Mr. Hoffman is an unanswered question 
at this time. 

It is understood that the Greek gov- 
| ernment may soon request Marshall 
| Plan money for the rebuilding of its 
_ vocational schools. 


_ No Money for Exchanges 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The US. State 
| Department says that no exchange of 
| students, teachers and other educational 
persons will take place with European 
| countries this year because Congress 
| failed to provide money for this activity. 
| The State Department asked Congress 
| for $5,000,000 to pay for the exchange 
| of persons authorized under the per- 
/manent Smith-Mundt Act, passed in 
| January. The appropriations committees 
_of both Houses failed to act on the re- 
| quest during the regular sessions of the 
| 80th Congress. 
| Attacking this inaction, Senator Ful- 
| bright (Dem.) of Arkansas said: “This 
| is but another instance of the practice 
| that has become common, that a legisla- 


| tive act is adopted in Congress by a 


| substantial majority, only to be disre- 
| garded by the appropriations commit- 
| tees.” 
| Senator Ball (Rep.) of Minnesota re- 
plied that the State Department pre- 
| sented its budget “in insufficient time 
| for careful consideration.” 
| Exchange of educational personnel 
| under the Smith-Mundt Act is part of 
an overall world educational program, 
| including the “Voice of America,” car- 
| ried on by the State Department. 


| Aids for Business Teachers 


| WASHINGTON, D.C——Two new po- 
| tential sources of aid to administrators 
| concerned about business education 
were announced this month: 

The United Business Education Asso- 
ciation created a new division designed 
| to help state and local educational units 
| recruit business education teachers, sug- 
| gest curriculums for training better 

business education teachers, and pro- 
| mote teacher training research. The 
UBEA., composed of 6000 teachers 
and supervisors active in business edu- 
cation, is an operating unit of the N.E.A. 





A second group, the National Busi- | 


| ness Teachers Association, meanwhile 
released its yearbook on “Physical Lay- 
out, Equipment and Supplies in Business 


| Education.” The yearbook contains a | 








FLOORS! 





When a floor is sparkling clean and bright, 
its “personality” is alive ... radiant. . 
beautiful. It adds charm to any interior and 
prestige to your buildings. When the floor 
is dull and drab, the “personality” 
is smothered. 

Be sure that your floors reflect their full, 
vital “personality.” It’s easy to achieve 
when you use a HILD Floor Machine. 

This powerful machine has easily inter- 
changeable attachments to perform every 
kind of maintenance job. It will scrub, wax, 
polish, buff, sand, steel-wool or grind. The 
machine’s precision balance and self-pro- 
pelled action make it less tiring to operate 

.. invite frequent, thorough maintenance. 
Capacitor-start motor assures long, trouble- 
free service. Made in four sizes... a correct 
size for every floor area. 






WRITE FOR 


FREE 
CIRCULAR 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. SC-8, Chicago 7, Ill. 
ed 
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ALCOA ECONOMY CASTINGS FOR SPANDRELS 








CALL TODAY 
get price and design data 


Alcoa Economy Castings can be 
produced promptly. For complete 
information on prices and design 
specifications, ask for the booklet, 
Aleoa Economy Castings. Call 
your uearby Alcoa Sales Office or 
write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 1479 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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Now you can improve appearance and reduce 
construction costs by using high-quality Alcoa 
cast spandrels and wall panels. By co-ordinat- 
ing design specifications and production facili- 
ties to permit maximum economy, Alcoa now 
can offer cast aluminum spandrels and wall 
panels at lower prices than ever before. Add 
to the advantage of low price, the economies 
of aluminum’s light weight, corrosion resistance 
and easier handling and you'll see how Alcoa 


Economy Castings can help you solve the 


problems of construction time and costs. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM ~. 


6 E 
° Years of SERV! 
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NEWS ... 


variety of plans, blueprints, diagrams 
and photographs to answer the needs of 
all types of schools—from the one which 
can provide only one typing room to the 
school which has funds for modern 
facilities in office practice, retailing and 


business machines. 


Education Too Limited 


CHICAGO.—"The fruits of American 
education have been too much private 
and personal and too little public and 


™. PROTECTS FLOORS F 


social,’ declared Newton Edwards, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Chicago, in addressing the school admin- 
istrators’ summer conference sponsored 
jointly by the University of Chicago and 
Northwestern University. 

Educational programs, Dr. Newton 
said, have contributed much to personal 
culture and prestige, but far too little 
to an understanding of the forces that 
are transforming the very nature of 


civilization. 


ROM MOISTURE - 























all floors. Write today for sample. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC, 


Huntington, Indiana 





iS 

















TRY WEATHERALL Water 
Resisting Self-Polishing Wax in 

lobbies and traffic areas where snow 

and water are frequently tracked in. It cuts down mop- 
ping, keeps floors looking brighter, prevents penetration 
of moisture. Protects the surface from wear with a tough 
coat of “armor.” It’s pure carnauba wax and is safe on 





Toronto 


Governor Inspects Schools 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.—Gov. Thomas J. 
Herbert accompanied by Education Di- 
rector Clyde Hissong and Industrial Re- 
lations Director William J. Rogers re- 
cently made an inspection tour of 
“unsafe and miserable” school buildings 
in four Southeastern Ohio counties. The 
purpose of the trip was to determine 
through firsthand inspection what the 
state could do to ensure some equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities. There 
are 535 one-room schools in Ohio. 

At the conclusion of his trip, the gov- 
ernor declared that the best way of 
eliminating substandard educational fa- 
cilities is through consolidation of dis- 
tricts and the establishment of central- 
ized schools. He made it clear that in 
some areas he visited the share of the 
load is not being borne locally and ad- 
vocated in his discussions with local 


| officials an increase in tax valuations to 


something approaching real value to 
increase school revenues. He was also 
critical of local maintenance pointing 
out repairs that could have been made 
easily and at little cost. 


The last legislature appropriated 


| $2,000,000 for rehabilitation of school 


buildings in poorer districts. Gov. Her- 
bert said that all of this fund would be 
expended “where it will do the most 
good” before the year is over. He said 
that while it was not his intention now 
to sponsor legislation to force districts 
to consolidate, nevertheless the discon- 
tinuance of the present guarantee of 
comparatively high state subsidies to 
one-room schools would tend to force 
small districts to consolidate. 


Large Catholic Building Program 


COLLEGEVILLE, IND.—With informa- 
tion on 1534 building programs, the 
business and industry foundation of St. 
Joseph's College has estimated that the 
Catholic Church will spend $10,000,- 
000,000 in the next decade on con- 
struction, remodeling, furnishing, equip- 
ment and maintenance of buildings. 
More money will be spent for new 
hospitals and high schools than for any 
other type of structure. Grade schools 
and college buildings will be about 
equal in number. 


CBS Drops School of the Air 


NEw YorK.—The Columbia Broad- 
casting System has dropped its School 
of the Air programs. It will now broad- 
cast programs designed for general 
family listening. 
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Bethany House, recently com- 
pleted student center, includes 
modern dining facilities for four 
hundred male students. 


Miss Willa Thompson, 
Director of Food Serv- 
ice, Bethany House, 
Bethany College, 
W. Va. 

















Modern Gas Cooking Equipment 
in Bethany House kitchen includes 
two ranges, vegetable steamer, 
coffee urn, broiler, steam kettles, 
roasting oven, deep fat fryer. 











<t 7 







Volume Cooking for college or school 
dining-hall operation requires time-clock sched- 
uling, and complete coordination of all cooking equipment. 
That's why GAS and modern Gas Cooking Equipment 
really fill the bill. The speed, flexibility, and controllability 
of GAS are characteristics which promote time-saving, 
work-saving kitchen operation. 

























Miss Willa Thompson, Director of Food Service at 
Bethany House, takes a dietitian’s viewpoint of volume 
food preparation—‘“Our cooking methods are designed 
to seal-in every important food element, to prevent 
shrinkage, and to retain the color and texture which 
promotes appetite-appeal. GAS gives us the accurate 
temperature control we need for the best volume cooking.” 


During the three service periods each day the Bethany 
House dining hall serves an average of 1200 meals from its 
small compact kitchen. The arrangement of the modern 
Gas Equipment and the cleanliness, economy, and. versa- 
tility of GAS contribute to efficient operation and low-cost 
food service. 


In every school or college cafeteria or dining facility 
there's a place for efficient Gas Cooking Equipment; con- 
sult your local Gas Company Representative for assistance 
in selecting types and sizes. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. Pe vein S70 GAS. 


ea. 
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NEWS... 


N.Y. City Colleges Offer 
Teacher Training to 900 

New YorK.—The four municipal 
colleges of this city for the first time 
beginning in September will offer non- 
tuition courses in teacher education to 
900 residents of the state. The courses 
will be financed by a $3,000,000 state 
grant to subsidize the new five-year 
teacher training program of City, 
Hunter, Brooklyn and Queens colleges. 

Courses will be given in early child- 
hood education, elementary education 
and secondary education on both the 
junior and senior high school levels. 
School psychologists and other special- 
ized personnel will be trained. 


Will Make Buses Safer 


TRENTON, N.J.—New legislation ap- 
proved by Gov. Driscoll requires the 
installation of flashing warning lamps 
on school buses. These will operate 
when the buses stop to load and unload. 
Buses must also carry signs indicating 
that they are in the service of the public 
schools. The legislation permits school 
beards to compensate bus operators for 
the new equipment required. 


ae OME 08806 


Names in the News 
(Continued From Page 46.) 


and having been connected with the 
school for thirty-two years. 

Eugene E. Dore, superintendent of 
schools at Kirby, Ore., has been named 
principal of Milwaukie Union High 
School, Milwaukie, Ore. 

R. L. Lundquist, superintendent at 
Grove City, Minn., has been named to 
succeed O, E. Salls as principal of the 
senior high school at Moorhead. Mr. 
Salls resigned recently. 

T. Stovall, principal of the high school 
at Fort Sumner, N.M., has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position at Artesia, 
N.M. 

Ben Husby, superintendent of schools 
at Canton, Minn., has been elected high 
school principal at Chatfield, Minn. 

Carl H. Garvin, teacher of science at 
the East Haven High School, East 
Haven, Conn., has been made principal, 
succeeding William E. Fagerstrom, re- 
signed, 

Andrew C. Lynch, principal of Fair- 
port High School, Fairport, N.Y., for 
fifteen years, will enter business. 

Myron Olson, principal of Fort Dodge 
High School, Fort Dodge, Iowa, has 


accepted the principalship of the Univer- 
sity High School at Iowa City. He is 
succeeded by Wesley A. Erbe, superin- 
tendent at Washington, Iowa. 

Dr. Frank Miller Morgan, headmaster 
of Clark School, Hanover, N.H., for 
twenty-six years, has resigned. Paul 
Francis Poehler Jr., superintendent of the 
Hanover-Enfield Union of Hanover, has 
been appointed his successor. 


J. Wilbur Haley, principal of Wash- 
ington Junior High School, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been appointed principal of 
Central High School, succeeding Fred 
H. Croninger, who has retired. 

Thomas H. Graham Jr., vice principal 
of the Corfu Central School, Corfu, N.Y.., 
has been appointed principal of the high 
school at Machias, N.Y. 

Fred H. Croniger, principal of Central 
High School at Fort Wayne, Ind., for 
twenty-six years and in the educational 
field for forty-five, has retired. 

Frances E. Robinson, principal of the 
Blue Hills Junior High School, Bloom- 
field, Conn., has retired after fifty-two 
years in educational work. 

Clarence H. Cordrey, high school prin- 
cipal at Wicomico, Md., since 1921, has 
retired. He had been an educator for 
forty years. 
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Univers , al Roll-A-Way* Gymnasium Stands 
Pa eae a be , : ARE BUILT FOR COMFORT 
--- EASY OPERATION, TOO! 


Every superior element of safety, sturdiness, 
ease of operation, compactness, etc., is a UNI- 
VERSAL built-in feature. Even though the pay- 
customers don’t realize it—it’s there. 


But COMFORT is something everyone can feel 
—and enjoy. That's built-in, too. For instance: 
The seats are set on 22” centers—to afford 
plenty of knee room. There’s 18” between foot 
boards and seat boards, for leg room—that's 
regular Chair Height. 


The simple folding arm principle (no close fit- 
ting slides to bind) is used to insure ease of op- 
eration. Sturdy cross bracing on every vertical 
seat post absorbs maximum amount of end 
sway, under highly excited crowds. 

































\\ Insist on Safety and Chair Height Comfort, 
Universal Has It — and To Spare. 
* Available in any size up to 20 rows high, 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 











oa 
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PATTY, 


CHAMPAIGN 
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Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET © 
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1 A professional quality projector 
at a price schools can afford. 2 Simple to use—a school child can 
operate it. 3 Theatre-quality tone and image. 4 Single case light- 
weight, easily portable. 5 Large, assembly-hall capacity . . . The only 
8” p.m. speaker and 5-watt amplifier at this price. Lamp size up 

to 1,000 watts. 2,000 ft. film capacity. Underwriters’ Laboratory 
approved. 6 Meets all school needs . . . Silent or sound. 
AC or DC without convertors. Booster amplifier 

available for extra-large gatherings. 

P.A. microphone, record turntable can ° 
be plugged in simultaneously. ( PS 
7 Low maintenance precision-engineered r 

for heavy duty school use. 
Unique features to 


increase film life. 


* ; 
: NATCO, INC. 505 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD. 


CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
WORLD’S FINEST 


16mm professional : Gentlemen: Please send me information and descriptive 
literature without charge or obligation. 


sound film projector a Ya 


"NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. STATE 
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NEWS... 


H. Gordon White, principal of the eve 
ning high school at Modesto, Calif., is 
the new principal of the Modesto High 
School. He succeds L. L. Jones, who 
resigned. 

Grace D. Miller has been named prin- 
cipal of Taylor Elementary School in 
Cleveland; Ila Vincent, 
Roxboro Elementary School; Max R. 
Berger, principal of the new Belvoir and 
Northwood elementary schools at Uni- 
versity Heights; Melvin W. Herkner, 
principal of Roosevelt Junior High 


—MOSINEE TOWLS —— 


Ma * SOFTER + SmBorE 


ES, this Mosinee Roltowl and cabinet combination is brand 
There isn’t another roll towel on the market made 
from pure sulphate material, and thus able to provide the efh- 
ciency and economy in use as will MOSINEE ROLTOWLS. 


This new Roltowl dispenser was designed with school wash- 
rooms in mind. The hood covers the roll. 
equipped with a lock — and a towel saving feature known as 
a “Rocking Core” which prevents users from spinning the 
roll to take unneeded towels. Not a single mechanical part 


new! 


can become “out of order.” 


Schoolmen who have seen this towel and cabinet have really 


enthused over it. 


For the name of the school supply distributor 
in your territory who can give additional in- 


formation on this new towel service, write to 


Member of 
National School 
Service Institute 





principal of 





BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


School; Lewis E. Hayes, principal of 
Coventry Elementary School, and Boyd 
J. Purvis, principal of Roxboro Junior 
High School. 

Elmo Low, popular band director of 
Martin High School, Laredo, Tex., is 
the new principal of the school, succeed- 
ing the late R. L. Da Camara, whe died 
recently while driving his car. 


Russell E. Bjorklund, a teacher for nine 


years in the Salt Lake City schools in 
Utah, has been named principal of Grant 
School in that city, succeeding Mark C. 


The cabinet is 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co 








i J 
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Prep-Towls * Zip-Towls * Trim-Towls * Turn-Towls * Roltowls 


Lloyd, who has been transferred to Gar- 
field School. Merva R. Morris, who is 
completing work on a_ master’s’ de- 
gree at Columbia University, will be the 
new head of Ensign School, succeeding 
Clifton C. Greenwell, who is moving to 
Washington School. 

Kenneth Rawson, principal of the 
junior-senior high school at Longmont, 
Colo., for ten years, has been chosen 
principal of Flathead County High 
School, Kalispell, Mont. 

Leroy H. Stephens, principal of Lowell 
High School, San Francisco, since 1935, 
has retired. Mr. Stephens had been with 
the San Francisco schools for thirty-nine 
years. 

Lawrence A. Wiemers, superintendent 
of the Sierra Joint Union High School 
District in California, has been named 
principal of Oxnard Union High School, 
Oxnard, Calif., at a salary of $7500. 

T. Russell Frank, principal of High- 
land Elementary School, Abington 
Township, Pa., has been elected prin- 
cipal of Glenside-Weldon Elementary 
and Junior High School, succeeding the 
late Ronald Welch. 

Harrison E. Williams, principal of 
Oakfield High School, Oakfield, N.Y., 
for twenty-six years, has retired. 

J. L. Haynes, principal of Reeds 
School in Davidson County, North Caro 
lina, has accepted the principalship ot 
Oakboro High School, Oakboro, N.C., 
to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of the late J. J. Brothers. 

Clyde Beard, principal of The Dalles 
High School, The Dalles, Ore., and su 
perintendent-elect of District 12, has re 
signed because of illness. 

Charles R. Keady, teacher of elemen 
tary grades at Athol, Mass., has been 
elected principal of the Dublin Con 
solidated School, Dublin, N.H. 

Paul W. Cooper, for the last thirteen 
years principal of the John Graham High 
School at Warrenton, N.C., has been 
elected high school principal at Cary, 
N.C., succeeding Earl Franklin, retired. 

Dr. Harry G. Thompson, principal of 
the Perris Union High School, Perris, 
Calif., has resigned to accept a new posi- 
tion. 

Roy L. Butterfield, principal of Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School, Rochester, 
N.Y., for seventeen years and a teacher 
for nearly forty years, has been made 
dean of the Genesee Junior College, 
Lima, N.Y. 

Robert Scott, administrative assistant 
to the Rapp Commission, has _ been 
named principal at Beaver Falls Central 
School, Beaver Falls, N.Y. 


Jack Bailey, high school principal at 
Belcher, La., has been appointed prin- 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO, SCHOOL ARCHITECT 


FAVORS UNIT VENTILATORS 


“Greater adaptability and lower 


cost are important factors,’ 
says Edwin C. Landberg 


Edwin C. Landberg of E. C. and G. T. Land- 
berg & Associates, Architects and Engineers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is one of the leading archi- 
tects to see the vastly greater heating and 
ventilating advantages for school classrooms 
provided by unit ventilators. Since 1931, this 
firm has used unit ventilators exclusively in 
all of the more than 100 schools which it has 
designed. Mr. Landberg says, “Greater adapt- 
ability and lower costs, made possible by 
installing unit ventilators, are more important 
factors today than ever before.” 


Why unit ventilators assure superior 
results. Greater health and comfort for pupils 


and teachers are assured with unit ventilators. 
School authorities and architects all over America 
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NORTH AVONDALE SCHOOL — Cincinnati, Ohio. One of the recent Landberg-designed schools in which Herman Nelson 


unit ventilators will be installed. 


have found that only through installing unit ventila- 
tors is it possible to control the temperature of each 
room independent of all others. No other system 
of ventilation can maintain desired schoolroom air 
conditions, regardless of changing outside tempera- 
tures, wind, sun-effect and pupil occupancy. 


Operating and maintenance costs are lower with 
unit ventilators. In this day of shortages and higher 
prices, fuel economy is an important factor to be 
considered in the purchase and installation of heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment. Unit ventilators are 
more economical to operate because they provide 
only the amount of heat necessary to maintain 
desired room temperatures. 


School authorities, who recently have constructed 
new buildings, know that unit ventilators today cost 
less to install than other systems. 


It's no wonder that recognized architects like the 
firm of E. C. and G. T. Landberg & Associates 
specify unit ventilators for classroom health, com- 
fort and economy. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Since 1906 Manufacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating Products 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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“REDUCED 
MAINTENANCE 
COSTS 75%” 


Says Superintendent B-. 





Aluminum Alloy 
“UP-RIGHT” 
SCAFFOLDS 


Now you can save scores of man-hours. 
A 7 foot, single section unit requires 
only 1 minute to erect; a 45 foot multiple 
unit only 15 minutes. Rolled easily from 
position to position throughout the job. 
Stronger than structural steel yet one- 
third the weight. Safety-tread stairways 
within the structure. No wrenches, wing 
nuts, bolts, loose parts. Each section 
folds flat. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 


“UP-RIGHT” SCAFFOLDS 


Room 112 ¢ 1013 PARDEE STREET 


Berkeley, Caiifornia 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
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| tion, Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 


NEWS - .. 


cipal of the Jonesboro-Hodge High 
School, Jonesboro, La., succeeding J. D. 
Koonce, who is now superintendent of 
Jackson parish. Mr. Koonce succeeds 
W. H. McLaurin, who is business man- 
ager of Louisiana Tech at Ruston, La. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 


E. T. McSwain, summer session di- 


Northwestern University, Evanston, has 
been appointed dean of University Col- 
lege on the Chicago campus, an evening 
division. On September 1, he succeeds 
Rollin B. Posey, who will be chairman of 
the political science department at Evans- 
ton. Dr. McSwain will continue as di- 
rector of the joint project in parent edu- 
cation, sponsored by the university and 
the National Congress of Parents and 
He came to Northwestern in 
1935 and has been director of the sum- 
mer session since 1946. Previously he 
had been public school administrator in 
North and South Carolina. Dr. Posey, 
dean at Chicago since 1943, wished to 


COMING EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 

Aug. 29-Sept. 4. National Conference of 

Professors of Educational Administration, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

13-17. American Association for Advance- 
ment of Science, Washington, D.C. 








26-Oct. 1. National Recreation Association, 
Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

30-Oct. 2. National Conference of County | 
and Rural Area Superintendents, Milwaukee. 


OCTOBER 
3-8. National School Bus Conference, Jack- 
son’s Mill, W. Va. 
4-6. Council of School Superintendents of 
the State of New York, Saranac Inn, Saranac, 


4-9. Association of California Public 
School Superintendents, Long Beach. 

7-9. Maryland State Teachers Association, 
Baltimore. 

10-14. Association of School Business Of- 
ficials, Se. Louis. 

18-22. National Safety Congress and Ex- 





28, 29. Virginia Education Association, 
Richmond. 

28, 29. East Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

28, 29. Minnesota Education Association, 
St. Paul. 


NOVEMBER | 
7-13. American Education Week. 
10-12. Arkansas Education Association, 


19-20. School Food Service Association, 


FEBRUARY 
13-16. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, New York City. 


APRIL 


13-16. Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 











HOW TO CHECK 
ATHLETE'S FOOT 
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WE SAY: POMERIO-18 offers an 
exceptionally effective and low cost 
way to protect people and premises. 


HYGEIA SAYS: 


_ there are 
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WE SAY: POMERIO-18 is effective 
against Trichophyton in 10 minute 
exposures in 1/10th the strength 
recommended by us for practical 
use. 








HYGEIA SAYS: 
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WE SAY: Make TRED Foot Powder 
having the same active ingredient 
as POMERIO-18 available. 


POMERIO-18’s action is not 
affected by soap or alkali. Even in 
full strength, it won’t irritate the 


average skin. 


COST? Effective solution in the 
mopping bucket, rinse pail or spray 
tank is less than 2%4c per gallon. 


YOU JUDGE! Write today for de- 
tails of Special Combination Offer 
on POMERIO-18 and TRED. 


© FUNGICIDE 
© GERMICIDE 


pomerio 18 


© DISINFECTANT 
© DEODORANT 


GREEN LIGHT PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Dr. Shiffer’s Laboratories, Inc. 
2009 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 14, O. 
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Garland No. 45-29- CX. 
All Hot Top Range with High Shelf 


22 New Features Put Garland Still Farther Ahead in Value. 


New features you'll say are right on 
every count. 


New Flo-Line Design—from high 
shelf to base. : 


New Larger Even-Temp Oven— 


with special new non-clog lighting 


tube. 


New Loop-Style Oven Burner— 
improves heat distribution. 


New System of Flue Ventilation 
—for still greater economy. 


ew Dura-Bilt OvertHeat Control. 


New Type Under-Lock High 
Shelf Brackets—removes last ob- 
struction on cooking top. 


New Co-Designed Matching 
Attachments. 

Add these to the host of other well 
known Garland features. Remember 
that. Garland, and Garland alone, 
gives you a front-fired.hot top. For 
downright value, you'll find Garland’s 
got it. Hold everything till you see the 
new Garland line. Call or visit your 
Garland dealer now! 


All models available in stainless steel! All models available for 


use with manufactured, natural or L-P gases 


- GARLAND _ 
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NEWS... 


resume full-time academic work and 


further his research interests. 

Dr. William R, Ross, former public 
school teacher and administrator and a 
member of the staff of the Colorado 
State College of Education at Greeley 
since 1941, was installed recently as the 
fourth president of the college. He had 
previously been a superintendent at Erie, 
Delta and Trinidad, all in Colorado, and 
president of the junior college at Trini- 
dad. 

Paul W. Seagers, assistant professor of 
education and school building consultant 
at Indiana University, will be in Ger- 
many for three months as a visiting ex- 
pert for school plant planning. He left 
August 1. 

Paul W. Nicely was recently appointed 
director of Butler University’s bureau of 
teacher placement. Until June 1, he had 
been superintendent of the schools of 
300ne County, Lebanon, Ind. 

Dr. James A. Van Zwoll, assistant 
professor of education at the University 
of Iowa since 1945, has accepted the 
associate professorship of school admin- 
istration at the University of Maryland, 
beginning Sept. 1. 

Dr. J. Ray Cable, president of Missouri 
Valley College, Marshall, Mo. since 1944, 


has resigned. Dean J. Frederick Doering 
has been appointed acting president. 


OTHERS... 


Frank H. Bowles, former director of 
university admissions at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed chairman of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, 
succeeding Henry Chauncey. William 
C. Fels, assistant to the general secretary 
of the university for the last two years, 
has been appointed secretary of the col- 
lege entrance board. 


DEATHS... 


Dr. Gustave A. Feingold, principal of 
Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Conn., 
since the school was opened in 1927, died 
June 25 at the age of 65. He was born 
in Russia and came to this country in 
1893, At the time of his death he was 
president of the Connecticut Valley Psy- 
chological Association, 

Gilbert Russell Lyon, superintendent 
at Norwich, N.Y., since 1938, died June 
27 at the age of 54. Beginning in 1919, 
he had served for various periods as su- 
pervising principal at Sag Harbor, East 
Hampton, and Smithtown Branch, all 


on Long Island. 





Wilbur H. Lynch, superintendent of 
schools at Amsterdam, N.Y., from 1922 
until his retirement in 1938, died July 
10 at the age of 79. He had been an 
educator for forty-four years. He served 
at one time as director of the American 
system of schools in Mexico City, was 
for a while head of the practice school at 
Oneonta Normal School, and served as 
mayor of Amsterdam in 1944. 

Harry W. Miller, superintendent of 
schools at Center Line, Mich., for twen- 
ty-two years, died June 22 at the age 
of 57. 

W. Leon Hutt, superintendent at 
Hoosick Falls, N.Y., died June 17. He 
had been superintendent and _ principal 
of the high school since 1925. A veteran 
of both World Wars, he was a major in 
the army from 1942 to 1946. 

J. Frank Carter, superintendent at 
Haverford, Pa., from 1930 until his re- 
tirement last year, died July 2, at the 
age of 57, 

Clement C. Hyde, principal of Hart- 
ford High School, Hartford Conn., from 
1911 to 1938, when he retired, died July 
7 at Peterborough, N.H. He was 77 
years old and at the time of his retire- 
ment had been associated with the Hart- 
ford High School for forty-four years. 
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YOU want the BEST in QUALITY, 
SERVICE and VALUE! Many companies have 
successfully served their customers by strict atten- 
tion to ONE of these three essentials. But that is 
NOT enough for us! School buyers have considered 


because of our QUALITY -due to expert man- 
ufacturing facilities, SERVICE - because of 
central location and efficient handling of all 
orders, and VALUE - through careful and 





Beckley-Cardy as their headquarters since 1907 painstaking purchasing of material. 


MANUFACTURERS of Slatebestos and Slatoplate chalk boards, chalkboard erasers, bulletin boards, 
classroom shades, lightproof shades, eraser cleaners, duplicators, classroom furniture and seating. 


PUBLISHERS of supplementary readers and basic texts, entertainment books, build-up posters 
and poster maps, workbooks and teaching materials. 


Write at once for our NEW Catalog No. 86 showing all of your school needs. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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de Hilton Hotels ..- 


. « « put color to work for 
you, too,... brilliant color 
decorations by the hun- 
dreds...for long-lasting 
guest appeal...on the fin- 
est material ever produced 
by science for appetizing 
foods, oven-hot or refrig- 
erator-chilled, as served by 
Hilton Hotels. Shenango 
China is the colorful sery- 
ice no other material can 
match...on Shenango true 
china, foods look better... 
taste better. 






i LS z ip vs Pd 
NEIL HOUSE, COLUMBUS 
PHOTO, SCHREICH 
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supremacy in china 


SHENANGO POTTERY CO. 
New Castle, Pa. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 








ADMINISTRATION 


Developing Supervision in Kentucky. By Frank 
Graves Dickey. Bulletin of the bureau of school 
service, College of Education, University of Ken- 


tucky, Lexington. Vol.@XX, No. 3. 
ANNUAL REPORTS 


Fifty-Eight Years of Service. 1947-48 report 
of the Champaign, IIl., public schools, District 
No. 71. E. H. Mellon, supt. Pp. 20. 

For Every Child. 1947-48 annual report, prin- 
cipally photographs, of the Battle Creek, Mich., 
public schools. Virgil M. Rogers, supt. Pp. 28. 

Pictorial Review of the Department of Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, and Safety, 
Erie, Pa., public schools. By C. Herman Grose, 
supt.; Lowell C. Drake, director of physical 
education and athletics in secondary schools; 
and Kenneth Cochrane, director of health and 
safety. Photographs by George J. Yochim, 
director of audio-visual aids. Pp. 40. 


COMMUNITY AGENCIES 


A Youth Library in Every Community. By 
the young people’s division of the American 
Library Association. Through photographs, this 
brochure shows how a public library can be 
adapted to the special needs of young people. 
In addition to special reading rooms for different 
age groups, rooms for debate, work and play 


are among the suggestions offered. Sturgis 
Printing Co., Sturgis, Mich. Pp. 28. 50 cents. 
CURRICULUM 


Speech Correction in the Elementary School. 
By Mabel F. Gifford, consultant in speech cor- 
rection, bureau of special education, California 
State Department of Education. Bulletin No. 1, 
Vol. XVII, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento. Pp. 33. 









SEVEN 
POPULAR SIZES 


45” x 60” 70” x 70” 

60” x 60” 63” x 84” 

52” x 70” 84" x 84” 
72” x 96" 


Write for FREE sample of Da-Lite Crystal- . od mE oosene™ 
Beaded fabric and Picture King snecification concn ond 


a circular 105, 
“LI] 
uly - 
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A-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


Basic Reading Skills for High School Use. 
By Marion Monroe, Gwen Horsman, and William 
S. Gray. Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 E. Erie 
St., Chicago 11. Pp. 160. Pupils’ or teachers’ 
edition, each 92 cents. 

General Education in the Social Studies. De- 
tailed report of how various colleges tackled the 
problem of designing a two-year basic integrated 
course in the social studies. By Albert William 
Levi. American Council on Education, 1744 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 
836. $38.50. 


GUIDANCE 


Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth. 
Prepared to assist teachers, board members and 
patrons in preparing our schools to meet their 
increased responsibilities. U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D.C. Pp. 122 (mimeographed). 

Orientation and Guidance for High School 
Pupils. Also Teacher’s Manual, test forms, and 
guidance record. By Knute O. Broady, Lois 
Pedersen Broady, and Ada Stidworthy Westover. 
University of Nebraska, Extension Division, 
Lincoln, Neb. Pp. 320. $3.50. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Michigan and the Cleveland Era. Depicts the 
contribution by the University of Michigan to 
the Public life of the country. By Earl D. 
Babst and Lewis G. Vander Velde. University 
of Michigan Press, 1021 Angell Hall, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Pp. 372. $2.50. 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION 


Textbook Improvement and _ International 
Understanding. By I. James Quillen, Stanford 
University. Prepared for the committee on in- 
ternational education and cultural relations of 
the American Council on Education and the U.S. 


National Commission for UNESCO. American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 79. $1. 


RESEARCH 


Improving Educational Research. The 1948 
official report of the American Educational Re- 
search Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 224. $1.50. 


SCHOOL PLANT 


Fire Insurance Study, 1938-45. By the insur- 
ance committee of the Association of Public 
School Business Officials. Bulletin No. 1i. H. W. 
Anderson, secretary, 306 E. Lovell St., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. Pp. 39. 

Handbook for School Custodians. Third edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. By Alanson JD. 
Brainard, assistant supt., Dearborn, Mich., with 
assistance of K. O. Broady, M. G. Farrow, L. M. 
Hauptman, C. J. Ireland, E. L. Miller, V. P. 
Morey, and J. R. Veach. University of Ne- 
braska, Extension Division, Lincoln 8, Neb. 
Pp. 262. $1.75. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


What the People Want. By Ellis Gibbs Arnall, 
former governor of Georgia. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., New York. Pp. 286. $3.50. 


American Citizens Handbook. United Nations 
edition. Arranged by Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, 
N.E.A. Journal. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Pp. 640. 

Education in Haiti. By Mercer Cook, pro- 
fessor of romance languages, Howard Univer- 
sity and former supervisor, English-teaching 
project in Haiti. Bulletin 1948, No. 1, U.S. 
Office of Education. U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 90. 25 cents. 
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2711 N. Pulaski Rd., CHICAGO 339, ILL. 
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DA-LITE’S 


40th ANNIVERSARY MODEL 


THE PICTURE-KING 


NEW From Top 
TO TENITE FEET 


ful as well as rugged. The fabric-protecting octagon 
case is finished in blue Hammerloid and has stream- 
lined chrome end caps. Tripod and legs are bright 
aluminum alloy. Choice of Da-Lite wide-angle Crystal- 
Beaded or Mat White picture surface. Ask your visual 
education dealer for the new Da-Lite Picture Kingt 





This latest example of Da-Lite 
leadership proves that a large 
screen can be light, trim, 
easy-to-handle and beauti- 
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2 Brighten up, ” 
EVERYBODY! 











N OW-for the first time ever- 


you can get all the 


HOORAY! Now you can fill those empty sockets, re- 
place blackened or burned out lamps, go ahead 
with lighting modernization. Because, for the first 
time since General Electric introduced the fluores- 
cent lamp 10 years ago, G-E fluorescent lamps are 
available in quantity—everywhere! 


WE'VE BEEN WORKING at top speed to build new fac- 
tories, expand production to catch up with the ever- 
growing demand for the world’s newest kind of 


light. 
sO NOW—at last—you can have all the G-E fluores- 


G-E fluorescent lamps you want 


cent lamps you need to give adequate lighting con- 
ditions in classrooms—to help protect young eyes 
against strain and to help students /earn better 
because they see better. (Only slimline and circ- 
line fluorescent lamps are still in limited supply.) 


WHY NOT SEE your G-E lamp supplier 
today? Now he can really greet you 
with a great big smile and an armful 
of those G-E lamps—the lamps that 
most people want most! 


ALWAYS INSIST ON ....22- 





G-E LAMPS 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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SELECTED 


BY LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
AS THE HEART OF AMERICA’S. 
FINEST SCHOOL LOCKERS 


* 


Weel, 7.¥ iy dele ¢ 


COMBINATION BUILT-IN LOCKS 


When you buy lockers, look for NATIONAL 
LOCK built-in locks on this equipment. You'll 
find them an integral part of the very finest. 
Beautiful ... durable... positive in locking 
action... they have been selected by many 
of the largest and best manufacturers. 
NATIONAL LOCKS for laboratory and vo- 
cational equipment and NATIONAL LOCK 
shackle locks, too, are worthy of your serious 
consideration. Write us for further details. 


No. 68-267 Combination 
Self-Locking, Masterkeyed 


For use on lockers with spring 
latch bar, which is held in 
raised or open position when 
locker door is open. Closing 
door automatically locks lock. 
For both right and left hand 
applications. Will assure years 
of efficient service. Master- 
keyed for convenient control. 


No. 68-268 Combination 
Self-Locking, not Masterkeyed 


This durable, long-lived lock 
has the same outstanding char- 
acteristics as the No. 68-267 
except it is not masterkeyed. 
May be applied to many 
lockers now in use. Self- 
locking. On new lockers you 
buy, it will provide complete 
security for years to come. 


"Me. 68-268 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ROCKFORD @ ILLINOIS 
LOCK DIVISION 


IN 


age 


=, 








IN SERVING THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


75 years in serving the nation’s schools has 
given Medart unquestioned leadership in the 
field of gym and locker room equipment and 
physical educational apparatus. During these 
years Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which has 
earned for Medart products the slogan “the 
standard of comparison.” Medart leadership 

and experience are your assurance of sound 
investment when you buy equipment made 
by... Medart of St. Louis. 





MEDART MAKES... 


Steel Lockers ¢ Steel Lockerobes * Gymna- 
sium Apparatus * Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops * Basketball Score- 
boards * and the new Acromat-Trampolin 


prcensenpenneenenenes 












WRITE 


FOR 
LITERATURE 








35 DEKALB STREET I 


35 
sT. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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| AIDS 
ARE A BIG FACTOR IN 
MONROE SERVICE 


The hundreds of schools that are using 
Monroes in their Office Practice courses 
are getting much more than machines— 
they always have available practical 
courses of instruction and handbooks of 
authentic modern practices and methods. 

Write to our Educational Department. 
Get full description of the Monroe Edu- 
cator; a regular Monroe Adding Calcu- 
lator made expressly for schools, and 
sold to schools only at a special rate. We 
can make prompt deliveries of Monroe 





Educators, 











These practical teaching helps are yours 
for the asking—just write us specifying 
the ones you want. 


@ Course of Study in Office Ma- 
chines (form B184) 


@® Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe 
Educator (form B182) 


®@ Teaching Office Practice 
by the Rotation Plan (form 


B118) 


® Office Practice Rotation 
Plan Formulas (form 


XSS243) 


@ Layout Sheet — Office 
Training Laboratory (form 


XSS246) 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. *s.2%.2"-2""" 
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A GREAT ADVANCE IN 


Projector Design 
and Performance 


Jhe HOLMES 










For the last 
year ‘“REX’’ 
production has 
been inadequate 
to supply the de- 
mand. 


INCREASED OUTPUT IS FAST CATCHING UP 


P.S.—The new REXARC with high intensity arc 
lamp, 40 watt output amplifier, and newest coaxial 
high and low frequency speaker available. 
BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE write for the 
new catalog detailing the advanced features found only 
in a REX 16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 





LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 
VOCATIONAL 


* HOME ECONOMICS 


























Your school can do it, too! 


Ask for a copy of Dr. Harmon's ‘“LIGHT ON 
GROWING CHILDREN,”’ reprinted from 
Architectural Record. On receipt of sketches 
showing dimensions and details of schoolroom, 
specifications will be furnished according 

to the Harmon Technique without 
cost or obligation. 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO, 
3617 S. May Street, Chicago 9 





i L the light-reflective 


paint for interiors 








ARCHER 


PORTABLE 


DENTAL 
CHAIR 





Once more available, this 60 |b. portable chair 
makes it possible to use any space for dental, eye, 
ear, nose or throat clinic in one or many school 
buildings as needed. Raises, lowers, reclines. Fits 


In those departments where school furniture takes real punishment 
is where you'll find Peterson Furniture making its reputation. For | 
over fifty years Peterson has done just that so that today Peterson's | 
reputation is heralded in leading schools from coast to coast. 


‘LeowAROPE | ERS (IN aco. inc. 


average adults or children. Equipped with adjust- 
able head rest and cuspidor. Inexpensive, practi- 
cal, durable aluminum and steel construction. Write 
for details, 


ARCHER MFG. CO. 


187 N. WATER ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





|222:34 FULLERTON AVE CHICAGO 14. USA. 
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Nowe... the benefils of 
DIFFERENTIAL HEATING 
EVERY INSTALLATION 
REGARDLESS 

OF SIZE! 






VARI-VAC 
DIFFERENTIAL HEATING 


JOB-SCALED! FOR ANY BUDGET! 


DIFFERENTIAL HEATING, the system that for so many 
years, has provided greater comfort with lower mainte- 
nance and fuel costs for the largest, most deluxe installa- 
tions in the United States and Canada is now applicable 
to modest sized buildings too. Seven varying sized JOB- 
SCALED SYSTEMS provide a Vari-Vac System designed to 
meet the exact requirements for every type of installation. 
Vari-Vac Job-Scaled Systems are another Dunham achieve- 
ment based on the forty-five years of heating experience of 
the originators and manufacturers of Differential Heating. 
This present development makes it possible for you to pro- 
vide the greater heating satisfaction and substantial saving 
in operating costs for which this system is world famous. 

Through the utilization of Variable Vacuum (Vari-Vac) 
the Dunham system provides varying degrees of radiation 
temperatures positively controlled to give comfort in severe 
or mild weather— eliminates overheating and underheating. 


Dunham Differential systems have been installed in 
Rockefeller Center, Rochester General Hospital, Univer- 
sity of Rochester, N. Y., University of Montreal, Canada, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Bausch & Lomb, Parkchester, 
St. Mary’s, Rochester, Minn., and thousands of similar 
projects. This practical, nation-wide heating-system ex- 
perience is available to you for the installation of Vari- 
Vac in apartment houses, factories, hotels, office buildings, 
and institutions of every size. 

Complete details on the Dunham Vari-Vac Systems — 
JOB-SCALED to fit any installation—are yours by writing to 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 


Toronto, Canada+ London, England a. iene 194s 
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HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 
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tHe Wdkti~ele - Purpose 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE MACHINE THAT'S 


“Two Sizes tu One! 


Here is a floor-maintenance ma- 
chine that noi only can be used for 
many types of floor care, but also 
affords the further economy of a 
machine that is two sizes in one. 
This 100 Series Finnell, in one of 
the larger sizes as shown above at 
left, can be reduced to the small 
size unit shown in circle. 


Note the low, trailer-type construc- 
tion of the machine, and how easily 
it goes beneath desks and seats. 
Thus it is ideal for use in schools, 
working as effectually in class- 
rooms as in corridors, gymnasium, 
and other large areas. 


As easy to handle as a household 
vacuum cleaner, yet this Finnell is 
powerful... fast...and thorough. 
Mounts a G. E. Drip-Proof Capac- 
itor Motor ...is equipped with 
Timken Bearings. Smooth and 
noiseless in performance. A pre- 
cision product throughout. Three 
sizes: 13, 15, and 18-inch brush 
diameter. 


The nearby Finnell man is readily avail- 
able for training your maintenance 
operators in the proper use of Finnell 
equipment. For consultation, free floor 
survey, demonstration, or literature, 
phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System,Inc., 208 East St.,Elkhart, 
Ind. Branch Offices 1n all principal cities 
of the United States and Canada. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Pigrw« ad aod Specialicds ia 
FLOOR-MAINTENANTE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
? . 






With Water Tank and 
Vacuum for Rug Scrubbing 





With Dispenser 
for Hot Waxing 


* 


Interchangeable 
Brushes, Pads, 
Sanding Disc 


Wass 





Fibre Brushes 





Wire Brushes 





Polishing Pad 





Steel-Wool Pad 





Sanding Disc 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 

















KEY TROUBLES NOW 
" DISAPPEAR LIKE MAGIC 





OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS 


OF BRONZE 
for plaques and tablets 
for every school purpose oI 0 N 0 & R 0 L L § 


—all in handsome, im- 


perishable International 
Solid Bronze —are_ illus- WAR MEMORIALS 
trated in free 48-page 

catalog. Standard and AWARD PLAQUES 
custom designs. Write for 

it now—for immediate NAME PLATES 
use or future reference. _A 

No charge or obligation. Z ‘ 

Ask for Catalog NS. 




















TELKEE 
TelKee is a tried TeELKEE 4 TelKee retains a 


Reserve - Pattern 


and proven Visi- 
never loaned. 


INTERNATI 





ONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., | 


ble Key-Filing — Key- 
FINDING System. 


Whether there 

are a few keys or 
thousands of keys— 
TelKee is simple and 
effective. 


It is the perfect 
system for know- 
ing your keys—know- 
ing where they are 
wken you want to 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Key — 


Visible Key Control 
SYSTEM 
is the Answer! 


Write for Circular 


P. 0. Moore, Inc. 


303 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 








Tells you to whom 
other keys have been 
loaned. 


Your keys are 

identified only by 
the special TelKee 
Cross Index—Positive 
Control. 


New instruction 

booklet based on 
16 years’ experience 
makes it easy to set 
up and operate. 


150 WEST 22nd STREET NEW YORK 11, N.Y. use them. 
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Just preceding the back cover in this and every issue — there’s a 
detachable, postage prepaid card ...to help you get product infor- 
mation on one or a dozen items with a minimum of effort and time. 
As you read the advertising pages and the descriptions in the “What’s 
New” section, check the items that interest you . . . use the card. 


Sign it, mail it. The manufacturer of each item checked will be asked 


to send you complete details, no charge, no obligation. 
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Schoo! Days — 


HAVE YOU ENOUGH SEATING... 
| FOR THEM ALL? 


1102— Tubular steel, movable 
back rest auditorium chair. 


Deluxe, steel frame desk 
with book compartment, 









Norcor school seating 
includes movable steel desks, 
tablet arm chairs, all-purpose 
utility chairs, folding tables, 
and numerous types of audi- 
torium folding chairs in both 
steel and wood. All are de- 
signed for correct- posture, 
comfortable seating and are 
Structurally made to with- 
stand the rough and hard 
5 usage demanded of them. 
Senior, junior and juvenile 
sizes. Write for details. 


Steel frame tablet arm chair 
with book compartment. « 





NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. ¢ GREEN BAY » WISCONSIN 
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SAVE MONEY with these 


Q STREAMLINED 


STAINLESS STEEL | 


Pee 


seowwy ElclieWWaue 
PORTABLE FOOD WARMERS 





Scotty MATE 
. « » "MATCHED" Counter Model. 


One Model, SSY-110 answers your need for a 
"controlled" hot food storage unit. Designed to 
fit with your MATCHED electrical counter kitchen 
appliances. Equipped with Hot-Point Calrod heat- 
ing unit. Designed for SECO-WARE 30 different 
PAN TOP COMBINATIONS, giving up to 50% 
GREATER food capacity. Start your counter 
kitchen with a Scotty MATE! 


r Ly Scotty SINGLES 
—. Very popular for ban- 
quot, kitchen, counter, 
cart service. Two models, 
$S-200, 5$S-165. . For 
SECO-WARE pan top 
combinations. 


ie 





Scotty TWINS 


Ideal for extra “load” 
capacity, auxiliary menu 
service. Two models S$S- 
265, $S-220. For SECO- 
WARE pan top combina- 
tions. 


Scotty SENIOR 

Two individually oper- 
ated—controlled round 
openings. One model 
$$2-812. For 842” round 


insets. 









Scotty JUNIORS *’\ 
Favored for hot fudge, 
chili, soup, specials. 
Three models SS-6%, ry 
$S-8'2, S$S-10'4 for stan- 4: 
dard round insets. 















3 > 
oe rey I WRITE FOR CATALOG SE-48A 
ywhere-- — consutt YOUR DEALER 


s$€CO COMPA = 


* $T. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI, U'S°A 


5206-South.38th Street 
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AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING- U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 





Mama Hanson is the central character of a book, 
a play, and a recent movie starring Irene Dunne. 


The wonderful thing about the Hanson family 
was the way they faced the future with confi- 
dence. That confidence was all due to Mama. “If 
anything goes wrong,” she’d say, “there’s always 
my Bank Account to pull us through.” 

Things worked out fine for the Hansons. And 
they never realized that Mama’s Bank Account 
was Mama’s own myth. 


“| Remember Mama” proves something. It 
proves that, with a reserve fund in the present, 
you face the future with a confidence and faith 
that helps you get results. 


But the average family can’t be fooled with a 


myth. The average family needs to know that 
there are real savings, real security protecting 
them, good times and bad. 


That’s why so many families have begun to 
save the automatic, worryless way—with U. §S. 
Savings Bonds. 


Savings Bonds are government-guaranteed to 
pay back four dollars for every three, and in just 
ten years. It’s an investment that’s safe —it’s an 
investment that grows. 


And to make it simpler still, your government 
offers you two fine plans for their purchase: (1) 
The Payroll Savings Plan at your firm. (2) For 
those not on a payroll, the Bond-A-Month Plan 
at your bank. 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Saves Time 


Saves Work 


Doubles Mop Life 
No Splashing 


Saves Cleaning 
Compounds 


- 


Illustrated is Geerpres ‘ 
1624 T TWIN TANK UNIT 30% Lighter 


Now with still 
further improved 
construction for even 
longer life. Two 
popular sizes: #1624 
for 14 to 24 oz. mops; 
#2436 for 20 to 36 
oz. mops. 


Also: Tangleproof 
mop sticks, mop 
buckets on casters, 
mopping trucks. 


Send for Free 
Catalog No. 946 


GEERPRES WRINGER, INC. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Mopping Equipment 
P. O. Box 658 .. . . Muskegon, Michigan 
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Why be “half safe” with shower mix- 


ers that only protect bathers from scalding caused 


'by fluctuating pressures in hot and cold water 
‘supply lines—a frequent and important cause of 








CONNOR 


FOREST PRODUCTS SINCE 1872 


“LAYTITE” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMaA Specifications 


THE WORLD'S FINEST—BAR NONE 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 75TH ANNIVERSARY BOOKLET 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Phone No. 3 
MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-A 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 
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shower trouble ... but only ONE. 
For SAFER and More Comfortable SHOWERS 
“an Install 


POWERS 


THERMOSTATIC 
SHOWER MIXERS 


They protect shower users 
from scalding caused by 
both TEMPERATURE and 
PRESSURE variations. 





FOR EXPOSED PIPING Both dangerous variables 

are present in all shower installations. 
Be doubly safe. Get positive, accurate protection 
against both Temperature and Pressure changes. 
Use Powers mixers. They cost more. Their greater 


safety and economy make 
them worth more. 


Cut Fuel and Water Bills 
with Powers mixers. 
Bathers waste no time or 





Only One Moving Part 


‘hot and cold water while waiting for a shower at 


the right temperature. 
Phone or write for estimate 


CHICAGO 14, ILL. 2754 Greenview Ave. Phone Buckingham 7100 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 231 East 46th St. Phone Eldorado 5-2059 


LOS ANGELES 5, CAL. 1808 West Eighth St. Phone Drexel 2394 
748 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN 47 CITIES « SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 


Over 55 years of WATER TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
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PEABODY'S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 
















The Only Seating with 


POSTURE - FIT 
FLOATING BACK REST 


@ More Comfortable 
@ Easy to keep in place 
@ Easy to move 

@ Easy to keep clean 
@ Helps to increase 


room capacity 
without crowding 


Get complete details 
from your Peabody repre- 
sentative or write direct 
to us. 






Classic Light 
Weight Chair 
Number 203 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 


NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 








‘WANT LOW COST 














@BRILLO Solid-Disc over- 
all action cleans quicker... 
gives harder, more durable 
finish. Saves time, labor. 
Daily once-over keeps floors 
bright longer. 

MAIL TODAY! 


““BRILLO 


FLOOR PADS 


r ‘ 
| Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. N,60 John St., Brooklyn 1.N. Y. | 
| Please Stad FREE folder on BRILLO Sjeel Wool FLOOR PADS. | 
| ; | 
| | 








Name__ 
Street 
City & State ae 















For i. 
Lighter, Brighter Classrooms 


Select HYLOPLATE 
Lile file 
CHALKBOARD 


See THE DIFFERENCE! 





Modern schools choose HYLOPLATE 
LITE SITE Chalkboard. The restful, 
refreshing green of Lite Site is pleasantly 
fresh and bright, makes the classroom a 
friendly sort of place to live in. 


Lite Site folder and sample sent FREE, 
on request Address Dept. N. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers « Chicago Heights, Ill, 


Administrators —Teachers 
Write for FREE copy of valuable teaching aid 
“How Te Use The Chalkboard”. 





When locks aren't uniform, just about one- 
fifth of all lockers have to be cut open every 
year. Stop costly, time-wasting “cutoffs” by 
standardizing on Dudley Locks. Dependable 
Dudleys are Master-Charted for instant open- 
ing by authorized person. 


RD-2 is rugged, 
self-locking 


RD-2 


Rotating combination dial, no key 





to lose . . . sturdy mechanism is 
student-proof, takes years of abuse 
... tough, stainless steel case... 
locks automatically, spins dial 
away from combination numbers 


ohee Soe eee BY 
mo budget I a a ae -Y4 "4 





wide protection 
when you use 
Dudley  Self-Fi- 
nancing Plan. 
Write for details. 


CORPORATION 


Dept. 810, 570 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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wn" STAINLESS STEEL 
FOOD STORAGE PANS 


+ « » Use the SECO SYSTEM of 
food storage—get the only 
COMPLETE line of multiple com- 
binations with MORE capacity, 
MORE sizes, MORE depths. 


++. a friumph of engineering re- 
search—Up to 50% GREATER 
FOOD CAPACITY, 

—with BETTER OPERATION... 
—in REDUCED SPACE... 
—with GREATER SPEED... 
—plus MORE SERVINGS... 















7% ars. 














10% QTs. 






















cr —tfo MORE CUSTOMERS... 

—at LESS COST... 
| —with INCREASED PROFIT ! 

t . +» the FIRST, the FINEST in die- 
| stamped food storage pan com- 
binations. 

Y SHOULDER— Nustrating No. 23 Series \% siz) 
PANS 8” DEEP EXTEND and No. 2 Series (4 size) 
2” ABOVE TOP OPENING Stainless Steel Pans 
AND 6” BELOW. x NESTROL FEATURE 
ALL PANS EXCEPT 8” DEEP 








FIT FLUSH 
WITH TOP 
OPENING 






9 Series of Pans and Covers 
Kite) Interchangeable Pan Combinations 
54 Pan Models— 
For Hot and Cold Food Storage 


‘STORAGE PANS 


STEAM TABLES 
CAFETERIA COUNTERS 
SALAD UNITS 
FOUNTAINS, etc. 


e-¢ ‘utilize every inch of table and counter top openings— 
, instead of old-fashioned storage equipment with limited, 
| fixed storage capacities! RESULT: More Food Served At Less Cost! 
SECO-WARE food storage pans are die-stamped of one-piece 
solid stainless steel; coved corners, smooth rounded edges, 
lustrous finish, “"NESTROL" nesting feature on most models. 
| Pans are interchangeable within 12x20” top openings. | 
_ Available in series of FULL; TWO-THIRD; ONE-HALF; ONE- | 
THIRD; ONE-FOURTH; ONE-SIXTH; ONE-NINTH SIZES — | 
Depths of 1”, 242”, 4”, 6”, 8”. 





Designed for Quality, Beauty, Adaptability 
WRITE FOR SECO-WARE CATALOG SW-47J-8 
“Consult Your Dealer = : 


COPYRIGHT 1947 BY SECO COMPANY, INC, 


SECO COMPANY = 





5206 South 38th Street - ST. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI, U.S.A 
_ Seconomy 10x Line Lime Luality — 
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BLAKESLEE 
| DISHWASHER 








Blakeslee Dishwashers 
Assure Economical, Sanitary Service 


Dirty dishes drive customers away. Blakeslee 
Dishwashers wash more thoroughly,wash faster, 
save breakage, save manpower, save money. 
They are engineered to deliver a greater volume 
of water over the dishes. Proper rinse temp- 
eratures assure sterilization and quick drying 

. . an investment that will soon pay for itself. 


You will also be interested 
in the new streamlined 
Blakeslee Built Peelers and 
Mixers to increase your kit- 
chen efficiency. Now avail- 
able in either Duco finish or 

gleaming Stainless Clad 
WJ construction. 


W 2’ BLAKESLEE 


|g, BUILT DISHWASHERS * PEELERS * MIXERS 
\ 4; 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. TO, ONT. 
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Shadows in a classroom can’t be erased—they 
must be prevented. In a good visual environ- 
ment, shadows and glare and excessive bright- 
ness contrasts are at a minimum because the 
various environmental elements have all been 


carefully controlled and coordinated. 


The ideal approach to an efficient visual 
environment is found in the coordinated class- 
room, and we are happy to say that Wakefield 


finely engineered lighting equipment has figured 


akeficlat Over-ALL Lighting 


ae 


THE COMMODORE a STAR 


THE GRENADIER 11 
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But you can’t erase the shadows! 


conspicuously in its development. Where color. 
seating and fenestration have all been brought 
into balance, it has been shown that the 
Wakefield Star, the Wakefield Grenadier and 
the Wakefield Commodore are contributing 
remarkably to an environment in which seeing 


is relatively effortless. 


We can help you with your classroom lighting 


problems. Write to The F. W. Wakefield Brass 


Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 92. Just circle the key. numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Stencil Duplicators 





‘A ‘complete new line of stencil du- 
plicators, designed for increased speed, 
increased sturdiness and faster overall 
operation with more exacting duplica- 
tion of written, typed and drawn mate- 
rial, has been announced by A. B. Dick 
Company. The new line, styled by 
Walter Dorwin Teague, industrial de- 
signer, consists of five models, 410, 420, 
430, 440 and 456. Careful enginecring, 
fine workmanship and sturdy construc- 
tion are inherent in the new line which 
has a smooth, gray-hammered finish. 

The most important mechanical im- 
provement of the line is the “Flexa- 
matic” control of paper, ink and copy 
during the complete mimeographing 
process. This is made possible by the 
roll-type paper feed which is built to 
handle wider range of weights, finishes 
and sizes of paper than ever before and 
with more speed. Copy is controlled by 
simply turning a lever and lateral ad- 
justment is made by a new mechanism. 

Model 450, a heavy-duty electrically 
operated machine for sustained, high- 
speed operation, is designed to pro- 
duce up to 180 copies per minute. Model 
410 is a hand operated machine pro- 
ducing high quality copy on a wide 
variety of paper finishes and sizes. Re- 
tractable paper retainers which make 
loading the feed table easy and fast, a 
new control knob for adjusting the 
paper buckle and new improved type 
strippers are features of all machines in 
the new line. A. B. Dick Co., Dept. NS, 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. (Key 
No. 588) 
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Browning FM Tuner 


The new Browning FM Tuner, dis- 
tributed exclusively by the Victor 
Animatograph Corporation, is designed 
to bring frequency modulation broad- 
casts into the classroom and auditorium. 
Produced by Browning Laboratories, 
Inc., the tuner is built to high stand- 
ards with special modifications adapted 
for use with the Sonomaster. It is so 
designed and constructed as not to pre- 
sent service problems. 

The instrument has a tuning eye not 
subject to drift and great selectivity with 
a range of 70-8000 kilocycles thus assur- 
ing virtually static-free performance. The 
9 tube unit is compact, 14 inches wide, 
8 inches high and 9% inches deep, and 
is housed in a leather-bound, moisture- 
proof carrying case harmonizing with 
that used for the Sonomaster. The 
Browning Tuner provides means of con- 
verting existing amplifier and AM radio 
installations to FM reception. Victor 





Animatograph Corp., Dept. NS, Daven- 
port, Iowa. (Key No. 589) 





Slidefilm Projector 


The new RCA Victor slidefilm and 
2 by 2 inch slide projector is designed 
to give maximum simplicity and con- 
venience of operation for classrooms. 
The use of neoprene rollers instead of 
sprockets for engaging film simplifies 
loading and virtually eliminates the pos- 
sibility of damage to film. A specially 
designed cooling system keeps the in- 
strument cool during operation and sim- 
plicity of construction makes it easy to 
operate. The unit is priced low to make 
multiple purchases possible for individ- 
ual classroom use. Radio Corporation of 
America, RCA Victor Division, Dept. 
NS, Camden, N. J. (Key No. 590) 


Ford School Bus Chassis 


The new series F-5 Ford school bus 
chassis are designed to accommodate 
bodies ranging from 14 to 22 feet and 
are powered by either the new Rouge 
226, 6 cylinder, 95 h.p. or the new Rouge 
239 V-8, 100 h.p. engine. The new 
chassis are available in 158 and 194 
inch wheelbase lengths with 30 to 36 
and 42 to 48 passenger capacity. 

Outstanding safety features are em- 
bodied in the new design and construc- 
tion. The drive shaft is protected by 
two heavy safety guards and the hand- 
brake by a special safety shield. The 30 
gallon fuel tank is side mounted with 
a metal exhaust heat insulator and the 
exhaust tail pipe is extended to help 
keep bodies fume-free. 

Other features of the new series in- 
clude heavy duty oil bath air cleaners; 
pressure-sealed cooling systems; new 
weather-proofed ignition systems with 
automatic spark control; new distribu- 
tors and wiring conveniently located for 
easy servicing; higher capacity genera- 
tors; increased steering ratios for easier 
handling; greater rigidity; greater front 
end strength, as well as several addi- 
tional improvements. Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Dept. NS, Dearborn, Mich. (Key 
No. 591) 





Redesigned Boston Pencil 
Sharpener 


The redesigned Boston Pencil Sharp- 
ener is streamlined in appearance and 
offers greater school utility. More metal 
is used with the new design, giving 
added strength to the new model. It is 
economical since pencils are centered 
accurately in the redesigned sharpener 
and fed automatically until sharpened. 





C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Dept. NS, 
Camden, N. J. (Key No. 592) 
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“Sky-Glo” Lighting System 





louvered 


luminous 
lighting system is designed to produce 


The “Sky-Glo” 


a daylight effect indoors. The system 
is adapted to almost any shape or size 
of room and is described as economical 
in installation and maintenance. The 
louvers, which are translucent and trans- 
mit light, are a standard unit system of 
vertical interlocked  self-welded _ strips 
made of a special Vinylite formula. 
Hung side-to-side, “Sky-Glo” units cover 
the entire ceiling area, providing shadow- 
free light while concealing the light 
sources and the fixtures. The louvers 
do not alter the color of the light, are 
acoustically neutral and are easily kept 
clean. Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Dept. 
NS, Des Plaines, Ill. (Key No. 593) 


Letheray Germicidal Unit 


Stores of food and other supplies kept 
in storerooms can be protected from 
air-borne bacteria and mold spores with 
the new Letheray germicidal unit. It is 
so designed that it can be placed in any 
position practicable for thorough irradia- 
tion. Swivel joints permit movement of 
the complete unit or parts of it to any 
position. The stem may be suspended 
vertically, with lamp horizontal or per- 
pendicular, depending on conditions. 

Letheray is equipped with a Hanovia 
cold cathode lamp and will operate at 
normal or freezing temperatures. The 
fixture is made of polished aluminum 
and the 12 foot aluminum cable makes 
it possible to install it just where it is 
needed. The unit can also be used to 
sanitize washrooms, rest rooms, lava- 
tories and similar areas. Hanovia Chem- 
ical & Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, Newark, 
N. J. (Key No. 594) 





Dishwashing Machines 
The new O-AWR and 1-AWR Cham- 


pion dishwashing machines are single 
tank, hand feed machines equipped with 
an automatic timing device which guar- 
antees a definite predetermined wash 
and rinse cycle. The timing cycle is set 
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on the machine for the users’ require- 
ments so that when the machine is 
loaded and started the required washin 
and rinsing time must elapse before the 
machine automatically stops. 

Each machine has a capacity of ap- 
proximately 1000 dishes per hour, is con- 
structed of galvanized iron and stainless 
steel, has all parts easily accessible for 
cleaning and is constructed for long, 
efficient service. Champion Dish Wash- 
ing Machine Co., Dept. NS, Erie, Pa. 
(Key No. 595) 





School Bus Heater 


The new Hi-Temp _ Fresh-En-Aire 
school bus heater provides greater heat 
producing power by increased volume 
and velocity of air circulation. The new 
heater core has been increased one-third 
and has a high BTU rating. The 
capacity of the Hi-Temp Turbofan has 
been increased to bring in a larger supply 
of fresh outside air. 

The new heater increases interior 
temperatures 5 to 10 degrees. Two 
Turbofans in the heater are operated 
individually by separate direct switches 





so that if the full capacity o: the heater 
is not desired, it may be reduced 50 per 
cent by cutting out one fan, bu the 
greater heating capacity is a ailable 
when required. Edmund Hans Indus- 
tries, Inc., Dept. NS, 10650 Cloverdale, 
Detroit 4, Mich. (Key No. 596) 





Portable Planetarium 


The new Spitz Planetarium has been 
designed to dramatize the panorama of 
the heavens on the ceilings of class- 
rooms and other small areas. A portable 
dome, for greater fidelity of reproduc- 
tion, can be obtained as extra equipment. 
The economical projector depicts images 
of all stars down to the fourth magni- 
tude. 

The compact, 3 foot high portable 
unit weighs less than 25 pounds and 
projects on any wall or ceiling. The 
planetarium turns on its polar axis at 
the rate of one revolution every 4 min- 
utes, showing the rising and setting of 
the sun, moon, planets and stars. Se- 
lected study aids and current star charts 
are available as aids to teaching. Science 
Associates, Dept. NS, 401 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. (Key No. 597) 





Glass and China Painting Medium 


An entirely new decorative color 
medium for use on glass, metal, china, 
porcelain and similar hard surfaces has 
been announced under the name Dek- 
All. The new colors are ready to use, 
are durable to washing and handling 
and absolute permanency can_ be 
achieved by baking in an ordinary oven. 
Colors are self-setting if sufficient time 
and sunlight are allowed. 

Both transparent and opaque effects 
can be obtained with the new colors 
which have a high gloss. The American 
Crayon Co., Dept. NS, Sandusky, Ohio. 
(Key No. 598) 


Q-Tabs 


Q-Tabs are quaternary ammonium ger- 
micidal tablets for use in sanitizing eat- 
ing utensils and other equipment. The 
tablet form permits exact dilutions to be 
made without waste of time or material. 
Q-Tabs are compietely soluble in water 
and leave no sediment or deposit in the 
solution. Dyphenol Co., Dept. NS, 915 
Switzer Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. (Key 
No. 599) 


Holt Sander 


The new Master Professional Tandem 
12 sander developed by Holt has two 1', 
h.p. motors mounted in tandem to pro- 
vide extra power, prevent overload and 
give superior weight distribution. The 
machine has automatic belt tighteners, 
compensator springs, and _ self-aligning 
bearings which are permanently grease 
sealed. The Holt Demountable Drum 
cushion can be quickly and easily 
changed if necessary without loss of 
operating time and the top housing and 
motors can be quickly detached for eas- 
ier portability. 

The Holt Whirlwind Blower fan gives 
high vacuum suction providing clean, 
dust-free operation and pickup either on 
forward or back stroke. The unit is 





powerful, compact and sturdy. Holt 
Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 651 20th St., Oak- 
land 12, Calif. (Key No. 600) 
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Voit Tether Balls 


Voit has introduced two new Tether- 
balls. The Voit T851 Tetherball is 
molded of soft red rubber and is de- 
signed to withstand hard playground use 
and adverse climatic conditions. The 
new Voit hitch, by which rope is coun- 
tersunk inside the ball to prevent hand 
injuries and make replacement swift and 
simple is a feature of the new ball. 

The new Voit 850 Tetherball is cov- 
ered with smooth, tough, white rubber, 
waterproof and washable for highest visi- 
bility. The carcass of the ball is of 
strong Voit fabric and the inside bladder 
is of black natural rubber. The hitch 
for tether is countersunk inside the ball 
as with the Voit T851. W. J. Voit 
Rubber Corp., Dept. NS, 1600 E. 25th 
St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. (Key No. 
601) 





“New Eclipse” Compressors 


The line of “New Eclipse” compres- 
sors for Freon-12 service is designed for 
any refrigeration need from 5 to 55 tons 
capacity and is suitable for air condi- 
tioning, water cooling, food storage and 
other uses. The new line is available in 
four sizes with 2, 3, 4 or 6 cylinders and 
improvements include higher capacity 
per horsepower; 4% inch bore; new 
plate surrounding the vaive area; deeper 
suction jacket with oil drain and pres- 
sure-equalizing device connecting the 
suction jacket, in each block, to the 
crankcase and other mechanical details 
for efficient and dependable service. 
Frick Company, Dept. NS, Waynesboro, 
Pa. (Key No. 602) 





Adding-Listing Machine 


The new Monroe electric adding-list- 
ing machine, Model 410-11-011, has a 
completely new design for simpler, faster 
operation and more complete keyboard 
action. The keys have larger numerals, 
respond readily to a light touch, are 
“cushion” topped and a su gray in 





color to reduce eyestrain. The keyboard 
is arranged so that all keys and operat- 
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ing bars are within easy reach of the 
hand span and the tape is close to the 
keyboard for minimum eye action in 
continuous operation. 

The machine has many new mechan- 
ical features, is portable, occupies a mini- 
mum of desk space and provides high 
speed adding and totaling. Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Co. Dept. NS, 
Orange, N. J. (Key No. 603) 





Garland Fryers 


The new line of lower priced Garland 
fryers is designed to produce fried foods 
faster and with improved quality. The 
use of stainless steel baffles inside each 
of four oval-shaped tubes permits appli- 
cation of a greater amount of heat to 
the tubes in the fryer bowl without 
subjecting the fat to extreme “spot” 
heat. This makes for more economical 
operation since fat stands up longer. 
Quicker heat recovery speeds operation 
while improving the quality of deep 
fried food. Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., 





Dept. NS, 6950 E. Jefferson Ave., De- 
troit 31, Mich. (Key No. 604) 





Boonton Tableware 


Boonton Tableware is a new line of 
dishware made of “Melmac,” a syn- 
thetic which looks and feels like china 
but has exceptionally high resistance to 
chipping and cracking. The Boonton 
Tableware is light in weight, is easily 
cleaned and stacked, has low heat trans- 
mission which keeps food warm without 
the need of preheating the dishes, can 
be washed with standard dishwashing 
methods, is odorless, tasteless and non- 
toxic and is economical. Noise in han- 
dling is at a minimum. 

The new ware is available in pastel 
blue, yellow and buff and the line in- 
cludes compartment plate, dinner plate, 
dessert plate, lunch plate, bread and 
butter plate, cup, saucer, vegetable dish, 
soup dish, soup bowl and platter. Boon- 
ton Molding Co., Dept. NS, Boonton, 
N. J. (Key No. 605) 


Champion Model K Screen 














The new Champion Model K_port- 
able tripod projection screen has a new 
swivel handle which folds inward, thus 
saving space when storing; a new spring 
adjusting lock which permits fingertip 
adjustment of the screen to any desired 
height, and fully adjustable rubber 
tipped tripod legs. This economical, 
lightweight unit has the streamlined de- 
sign and all the mechanical advantages 
of other items in the Radiant line and 
is available in both 30 by 40 inch and 
40 by 40 inch sizes. Radiant Mfg. Co., 
Dept. NS, 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 
cage 8. (Key No. 606) 





Seco-Superex Fountain Line 


Seco-Superex soda fountain units and 
related equipment and accessories are 
now available to institutions throughout 
the country. The new line offers ad- 
vanced mechanical and functional design 
which has been field tested for a period 
of 2% years. Outstanding features of 
the line include all refrigeration com- 
pressors self-contained in each unit; dis- 
pensing equipment with self-contained 
cooler carbonator with large capacity; 
interchangeable units for planning any 
layout with or without food; custom- 
bilt, heavy duty construction with one- 
piece seamless stainless steel tops; dry 
refrigerator system, and narrower foun- 
tain to reduce reach and fatigue. Seco 
Company, Inc., Dept. NS, 5206 S. 38th 
St., St. Louis 16, Mo. (Key No. 607) 





Penetrating Floor Sealer 


The new Vita-Var penetrating floor 
sealer and wood finish penetrates deeply 
into wood, sealing pores so that dust, 
dirt and grime are easily cleaned off. It 
leaves no surface film and produces a 
satiny, non-slippery finish on any type 
of wood floor or woodwork. It is de- 
signed to retard warping, cracking and 
splintering and is available in both clear 
and stained finish. Vita-Var Corp., Dept. 
NS, Newark, N. J. (Key No. 608) 
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Product Literature 


e Twenty workbooks printed through 
carbon paper for reproduction on direct 
process (liquid type) machines have been 
added to the line offered by Ditto, In- 
corporated, 2243 W. Harrison St., Chi- 
cago 12. The new books, from which the 
carbon has been removed to increase 
cleanliness and lengthen the life of the 
book, cover word study, phonics, lan- 
guage and arithmetic. The masters will 
last indefinitely and up to 200 copies can 
be reproduced from one original. (Key 
No. 609) 


e “Canned Foods in the Nutrition 
Spotlight” is the title of a new refer- 
ence booklet prepared as a result of a 
continuing study which is conducted at 
leading universities and is sponsored by 
the National Canners Association and 
the Can Manufacturers Institute. The 
information includes a series of charts 
which rank the foods according to the 
6 chief vitamins, 3 minerals, fat, carbo- 
hydrate and protein and a tabulation 
providing a quick, easy reference to the 
component nutrients in the 41 most 
commonly used canned foods. Reason- 
able quantities of the booklet are avail- 
able to professional personnel from the 
Can Manufacturers Institute, 60 E. 42nd 


St., New York 17. (Key No. 610) 


e Those concerned with audio-visual 
education will find the new publication 
issued by Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 
4, N. Y., entitled “Selected Indexes and 
Sources of Photographic Visual Aids” 
particularly helpful. Sources of supply 
for films, slides and slidefilms are listed 
under subject headings. The source from 
which each item can be obtained and 
the terms of loan, rental or purchase are 
given. A list of non-industrial publicity 
and propaganda films and of periodicals 
announcing new visual aids is also given. 


(Key No. 611) 


¢ Information on Pittcide, the bacterio- 
cide, germicide, disinfectant deodorant 
developed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Columbia Chemical Div., Fifth Ave. at 
Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., is given 
in a booklet recently issued by the com- 
pany. Tables for Pittcide solutions for 
various uses are included, those for hos- 
pitals, schools and public buildings start- 
ing on page 8. (Key No. 612) 


e A pamphlet has recently been issued 
by the National Gypsum Co., Buffalo 2, 
N. Y., on “Sound Control for Fireproof 
Buildings with Gold Bond Acousti- 
metal.” Six facts about the new, im- 
proved Gold Bond Acoustimetal are 
given in the leaflet, together with speci- 
fications on this fireproof, washable, 
acoustical tile and information on the 
ease of erecting, removing, washing and 


painting it. (Key No. 613) 


100 


e The new 40 page Catalog of “Good- 
form Aluminum Chairs” is, as it states, 
“a portfolio for the institutional buyer.” 
The attractively designed and _ printed 
catalog, issued by the General Fire- 
proofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio, gives 
information on the company, the prod- 
uct and the users of the product. Photo- 
graphs of Goodform Aluminum Chairs 
of varying design are shown in color 
with additional photographs of installa- 


tions. (Key No. 614) 


e A teaching aid, which will also prove 
helpful to those responsible for the pur- 
chase and care of linens for gymnasium 
use, has been issued by Cannon Mills, 
Inc., 70 Worth St., New York 13. “The 
Buying and Care of Terry (Turkish) 
Towels” is a unit consisting of a 16 
page booklet together with 3 wall charts, 
33 by 34 inches in size, entitled “A 
Terry (Turkish) Towel Has Two Jobs,” 
“How to Launder Terry Towels,” and 
“Buying Guide for Towels.” The ma- 
terial has been completely revised and 
brought up to date and is available in 
single units or in quantity. (Key No. 
615) 


e “Products for Protection of Exterior 
Masonry Surfaces Above Grade” is the 
title of a leaflet issued by the Minwax 
Company, Inc., 11 W. 42nd Si, New 
York 18. As the title implies, the bul- 
letin gives information on the repair 
and protection of masonry surfaces of 
all types with the use of Minwax trans- 
parents, proved and tested materials for 
application to the exposed face of ma- 
sonry walls above grade to minimize 
staining, weather and frost erosion and 
to correct leakage through exposed walls. 
(Key No. 616) 


e Bulletin B-5 covering Blowers and 
Exhausters, Centrifugal Type, has been 
issued by the Lamson Corp., Allen Bill- 
myre Div., Syracuse 1, N. Y. Tables, 
specifications, descriptive information 
and illustrations of blowers for portable 
and stationary vacuum cleaning systems 
and other uses are included. (Key No. 


617) 


e The new Kellogg Masterphone Cata- 
log 1000 Series, has recently been issued 
by Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
6650 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38. The 
booklet is a supplement to the Kellogg 
No. 10 General Catalog and contains 
technical and general information on 
Kellogg Masterphones and their parts. 
(Key No. 618) 


Film Releases 


“Find the Information,” “Building an 
Outline,” “Consumer Protection” and 
“Banks and Credit,” all 1 reel, sound, 
color or black and white. Coronet In- 
structional Films, Coronet Bldg., Chi- 
cago 1. (Key No. 619) 


“The Child That Learned to Eat,” 16 
mm., 20 minutes, sound, color. Educa- 
tion Section, Public Services Dept., Gen- 
eral Mills, 400 Second Ave., Minneapolis 
1, Minn. (Key No. 620) 


“Introductions,” | reel, black and white, 
sound. Simmel-Meservey, Inc., Beverly 


Hills, Calif. (Key No. 621) 


“A String of Beads,” 16 mm., sound, 20 
minutes. United World Films, Inc., 
445 Park Ave., New York 22. (Key No. 
622) 


Suppliers’ Plant News 


American Floor Surfacing Machine 
Co., Toledo 4, Ohio, manufacturer of 
floor sanders, floor maintenance machines, 
belt sanders, disc sanders and portable 
power saws, announces the opening of 
an office at 670 Sixth Ave., New York, 
to handle sles and service in the greater 


New York area. (Key No. 623) 


Ceco Steel Products Corporation, manu- 
facturer of metal construction products, 
announces removal of its general offices 
from the firm’s Plant No, 1 to a new 
office building at 5601 W. 26th St., Chi- 
cago 50. The new office building is 
part of a general company expansion 
program which includes an addition of 
50,000 square feet of manufacturing 
space to Plant No. 1, a new warehouse 
bay added to the Ceco plant at 1450 
Mirasol St., Los Angeles, and a new 
plant and office building at 1902 Weber 
St., Houston, Tex. (Key No. 624) 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
announces removal of its offices from 
Chicago to 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. (Key No. 625) 


Excel Movie Products, Inc., announces 
removal of its offices from 4234 W. 
Drummond to 1321 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5. (Key No. 626) 


Pfaelzer Brothers, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago 9, meat distributors to the in- 
stitutional field, announces the opening 
of a Food Specialty Division to handle 
its dehydrated soups, canned meat and 
fish products and other items. (Key No. 
627) 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 175 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, manufacturer of metal 
furniture, announces a written registered 
policy guaranteeing a 10 year free main- 
tenance service to customers. (Key No. 


628) 


The Stromberg-Carlson Co., Rochester 
3, N. Y., manufacturer of communica- 
tion systems, announces the absorption 
of the complete operations of Liberty 
Carillons, Inc., New York City. (Key 
No. 629) 
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best meets your l6mm projection needs 


for more effective teaching 


Me. M- YU ate you professional qual- 


ity projection in the screening of black-and- 
white or full-color 16mm films. Pictures are 
projected at their best in brilliance . . . sharp 


in contrast and definition. 


Voices, music and sound effects are hearu 
with dramatic realism—just as true and natural 
as they are recorded in the studio. You have a 
choice of “Sound” or “Silent” operation by 


merely turning a knob. 


It’s so easy to use. All controls are centrally 
located. Even a child can operate it. Just fol- 
low the guide lines embossed on the side of the 
projector for the threading path of film. The 
RCA “400” is the easiest of all sound projec- 
tors to thread. Re-wind without changing reels 
or belts. Lighter weight and compactness for 


easy portability in classroom or auditorium. 


There are other advantages in the RCA 
“400” that make it today’s best buy for your 
school. Plug-in connection for microphone or 
record player when showing silent films . . . 
Finger-tip tilt control. Theatrical framing... 


the ALL-PURPOSE projector for school or college. 


SEE IT... HEAR IT! You can best determine how adequately the 
RCA ‘‘400’’ meets your needs by making a proofstest with your own 
sound films. For illustrated brochure and name of nearest dealer— 
write: Sound and Visual Products, Dept. 62H-V, RCA, Camden, N. J. 





FIRST IN SOUND...FINEST IN PROJECTION 
SOUND AND VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN, N.J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 












F OR 48 years, the word Quality has been asso- 
ciated with the name of Mack, America’s pio- 
neer bus manufacturer. Today, it is widely used 
by school officials in telling us why they choose 
Mack school buses. 

Mack Quality is the result of uncompromis- 
ing adherence to the highest engineering, manu- 
facturing and testing standards in the industry. 
To maintain these standards, Mack exerts an 
unequaled degree of control over the planning 
and fabrication of every part, and over each 
step in construction from foundry to finished 
chassis. The Mack school bus chassis is Quality 
... to the core! 





WHAT IT iS... 
and WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 








To you, Mack Quality means the maximum 
of safety in school bus design and construction. 
Ic assures you of unequaled stamina, depend- 
ability and long life. It explains why Macks are 
regarded as the most economical to operate — 
not merely from the standpoint of initial cost 
but through slow depreciation and enduring 
resistance to wear. 

To appreciate the full meaning of Mack 
Quality, let our experienced bus representatives 
show you how greater safety, reliability and 
overall economy are designed and built into 
Mack school buses... how only the best is good 
enough fcr our children. 


AEM Sts 


MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Bus Division 


Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 











